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Ready to jam 


Group to perform 
cover music of Billy Joel 
and The Who, along 
with their own originals 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ichael Finegold, professor, 
DM eersrnen of music, couldn’t 

agree more with Samuel Pepys’ 
phrase, “Music is the thing of the world 
that I love most.” 

“It’s an essential commodity my stu- 
dents exemplify every day in class or at 
practice,” Finegold said. 

The music and choral club is present- 
ing a chorus and music ensemble Sun- 
day, May 7 at 2 p.m. in the library gallery. 

All music tastes, including rock, blues, 
Latin-jazz, classical and pop, will be per- 
formed by a variety of students. 

“Singing and playing music is an 
addiction,” Finegold said. “Nobody dem- 
onstrates this passion better than these 
kids. They just love to perform.” 

The show consists of 19 singers and 8 
instrumentalists performing such popu- 
lar songs as Lullabye (Good night, My Angel) 
by Billy Joel, Amazing Journey by the Who 
and Duke Ellington’s Ain’t Got Nothing but 
the Blues. 

Student composer, Michael Sharrow, 
is delivering two new songs, A Painting of 
Sea and Cambridge On My Mind. Both are 
examples of modern folk-rock rendi- 
tions. 

The songs offer audiences a chance to 
sample music that is uncommon on 
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NECC’s CHORUS and music ensemble will perform in the library 
gallery Sunday, May 7 at 2 p.m. Members include Evan West, Jon 
Blinn, Alberto Martinez front, and Darren DiStefano, Mike Murray, 
Pedro Mendez and instructor, Michael Finegold, back. 


Music club shows off 
varied student talents 


daily radio airwaves. 

The two hour show promises a rich- 
ness of talents from a variety of the 
students. 

“We've tried to accompany every stu- 
dent participant through a program 
profuse in all of their musical tastes,” 
Finegold said. “I’ve also arranged Comin’ 
Home Baby, a Latin-jazz instrumental, 
for the finale. It’s sounds great so far.” 

Finegold also admits to being biased 
towards Latin music. He played it in a 
New York band before launching his 
teaching career. 

Besides four chorus songs, guitar, 
drums and bass instrumentals, the club 
will perform Charlie Parker's Anthropol- 
ogy. 

Evan West, excelling in both drum 
and guitar jams, is a favorite to look for. 

“He is just a phenomenal drummer,” 
Finegold said. “Evan is a prime example 
of the talent we have here.” 

Other musical performers, includ- 
ing the versatile Robert Silvera, who is 
the lead in Bohemian Rhapsody, warrant 
a tremendous show. 

“Robert is an extremely inspired 
musician,” Finegold said. “He just 
breathes in his music and melodies day 
and night.” 

Music from a few Broadway shows, 
John Sebastian Bach and Sir William 
Walton are also including as part of the 
lineup. 

“Mr. Finegold has made this whole 
event possible,” West said. “He really 
knows how to work with groups of 
students as a whole and individually as 
well. We would be lost without his 
valued expertise leading us along the 


» 


way. 
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LD proposal 


still in 


® Expanded services 
hinge upon funding and 
administrative approval 
of new position 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


thing the president does easily-and 
preferential treatment of pending pro- 
posals isn’t about to start anytime soon. 

Such is the case with a request, dating 
back two years, to hire a learning disabili- 
ties specialist for NECC’s estimated 200 LD 
students. 

An approval may not be reached any- 
time soon, however, unless funding issues 
are resolved. 

“I’m ready to accept the general premise 
that it’s probable students with serious 
learning disabilities are not getting the 
tender loving care this institution could 
give them,” President John R. Dimitry said. 
“But! am certain that it presents a financial 
price tag. There are financial consequences 
to this.” 

Dimitry said he would like to see more 
funding information before he makes a 
decision. He has 20 days to consider the 
proposal. According to Gene Wintner, All 
College Council chairman, the president 
can request more time if he needs it. 

In a recent memo to Dimitry, the ACC 
cited the inadequate service available to 
learning disabled students. 

“It is our considered opinion that the 
college needs to hire an LD specialist as 
soon as possible to more effectively identify 
LD students at NECC and improve coordi- 
nate services for them,” the memo reads. 


S igning on the dotted line is not some 


limbo 


“.,, the school might consider hiring a 
part-time LD specialist with the intention 
of switching this person to a full-time slot 
as soon as the budget permits.” 

The proposal outlines the specialist’s 
responsibilities, which would include “in- 
creasing faculty awareness and understand- 
ing of learning disabilities, along with act- 
ing as an advocate for LD students” and 
“helping faculty and staff identify possible 
LD students, and referring such students 
for LD testing, if they are interested.” 

The specialist would also coordinate ser- 
vices, aid in legal matters and administer 
some LD testing. 

The initial draft proposal was written by 
Wintner, Nancy Nickerson and Noreen 
Grady of academic support services and 
Rubin Russell, director of the office of stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

The specialist would help identify the 
needs of learning disabled students, then 
provide supportive counseling ifnecessary. 

Since 1993, the original plan underwent 
various modifications, yet the main focus 
remains unchanged. 

The official responsibility for attending 
learning disabled students’ needs falls on 
OSD. Students with proper documentation 
are entitled to services like note-taking and 
counseling. In a March interview, Russell 
said he services nearly 30 students at the 
OSD office. 

Those in Academic Support Services lo- 
cated in C- building say they come in con- 
tact with more learning disabled students 
than OSD. That’s why Grady, Nickerson and 
Wintner would like to see more coordina- 
tion between departments. 

In fact, some disagreement between both 
sides, evident weeks ago, has subsided but 
Wintner concedes communication between 
OSD and academic support isn’t strong. 

See-LEARNING-page 5 


Faculty union mulls 
latest contract offer 


@ Most react to proposal 
negatively, view it as an 
insult to higher education 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Managing Editor 


blasting the recent contract proposal 
offered for fiscal years 1995-97, saying 

the offer does not cover the cost of living. 
The Higher Education Coordinating 
Council and the Executive Office of Admin- 
istration and Finance have authorized the 


S ome full-time faculty members are 


state and community college presidents to 
offer a proposal that would increase full- 
time employees’ pay approximately 2.5 per- 
cent in fiscal year ’95. 

NECC’s faculty union president Peter 
Flynn, professor, behavioral sciences de- 
partment, said he questions the cost of 
living figures assumed by the HECC/A&F 
and believes the offer not only doesn’t 
compete with today’s rising living costs and 
is hurtful to the union’s pride. 

“It’s hard for people to swallow in terms 
of professional dignity,” Flynn said. 

Many faculty members said they will 
not vote for the proposal, including John 


See-CONTRACT-page 5 


Quote of the Day 


“It’s hard for people to 
swallow in terms of 
professional dignity.” 


Faculty union president Peter Flynn speaking 
about the latest contract offer 


Sports 


Athletic director 


says some teams 
may be cut in FY 96 
See page 15 
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Insult to faculty 


Politicians must realize 
the importance of public 
education and present a 
reasonable new contract 


ull-time faculty members have 
K been work-ing without a new con 

tract for two years, and the pro- 
posed increase is an insulting attempt 
to remedy. the problem. 

The faculty who work at community 
colleges do the dirty work in our educa- 
tional system. One member said they 
work in the trenches and struggle to 
make success stories out of those not 
fortunate enough to attend private 
schools. 

This isn’t to say there aren’t many 
outstanding public schools. 

It does mean, however, that the pro- 
fessors deserve recognition for their 
efforts — some of which are selfless acts 


that ultimately help students succeed. 
It is not uncommon for professors to do 
more than required. 

This doesn’t even begin to touch 
upon rising living costs. 

Lastly, it sends a message that edu- 
cators are far less important than poli- 
ticians and police - both of whom were 
given higher increases than educators. 

State legislators were given a whop- 
ping 55 percent raise and state police 
an 18 percent raise. What are college 
professors offered? A meager 2.5 per- 
cent for the first year. 

Educators are the ones molding the 
minds of students-— teaching them 
valuable skills needed to succeed in 
life. They deserve more. 

It’s been too long since the last con- 
tract to justify this proposal. 

It’s just too little, too late. It’s time 
to pay faculty what they’re worth. - 


Reader criticizes drug feature 


To the editor: 

Regarding the April 19 article on de- 
signer drugs “Risking health for hours of 
Ecstasy,” I'd like to respond to the real 
health issues that seem to be ignored. In the 
name of a so called “good time,” young, 
curious fun-seekers find their excitement 
in pills. 

Working in the Merrimack Valley as a 
emergence medical technician has given 
me the unfortunate experience of being on 
a two-person crew that responds to calls 
involving young party-goers that have ap- 
parently overdosed on some type of drug 
by the time we arrive. 

It is not uncommon for the victim and 
the victim’s friends to state that, “No one 
here has ingested any type of drug.” This is 
unfortunate, but quickly overcome with a 
fast patient assessment. 


Depending on the drug, in this case 
Ecstasy, the patient is likely to have a pulse 
thht’s about to send his or her heart pound- 
ing out of their chest, with a blood pressure 
to match. Never mind the sweaty, nervous 
breakdown the victim might be having. 

If any of these symptoms last for any 
length of time, there are bound to be com- 
plications stemming from the drug use. 
These complications might result in death 
or immediate medical care, requiring hos- 
pitalization. 

These drugs have not been thoroughly 
tested. Therefore, we have no way of know- 
ing what’s really going on with the body 
and what effects, long term and short term, 
they may have. 

Beware summer raver’s! O.D.’s do hap- 
pen. 

Chris Morgese 


OSD faults the headline 
in mental health story 


To the editor: 

We at the office for students with dis- 
abilities would like to comment on the 
April 19 Observer article describing the new 
“supported education” program. 

We appreciate the positive, comprehen- 
sive coverage of our new program. The 
recognition is important at this early stage. 
We feel compelled, however, to point out 
that the usage of the term “mentally ill 
students” is not supported by the OSD. 
Please be assured this is not a matter of 
wanting to be politically correct. 

The term “mentally ill” conjures up nega- 
tive images of a previous era, when the 
science of psychology lacked the informa- 
tion and knowledge that the past 50 years 
has provided. Although the term “mental 
illness” is still used clinically, people are no 
longer labeled in this fashion. 

The students who participate in the sup- 
ported education program have psychiatric 
disabilities. They consider the term “men- 
tally ill” to be an inaccurate and offensive 
description of themselves as individuals, as 
well as of their disability. 

Based upon our experience, we recom- 
mend that individuals be asked what lan- 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
-CSPA Gold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 


guage they are comfortable with in describ- 
ing disabilities. It is also more appropriate 
to talk of the “person with (a disability),” 
rather than “the (disabled) person,” be- 
cause this puts the emphasis on the person, 
as opposed to the disability. 

One of our goals here at the OSD, as well 
as yours at the Observer, is to educate the 
college about and increase the community’s 
sensitivity toward all people who have dis- 
abling conditions. We hope this letter is 
taken in that spirit. Further, with these 
goals in mind, we hope you will accept our 
offer to conduct for your staffa disabilities 
awareness training session next fall. 

Thank you again for your ongoing inter- 
est in helping all members of our commu- 
nity better understand each other. 


Susan Shirk, skills adjustment 
specialist, physical disabilities; Anne 
Loftus, clerk III; Susan J. Martin, 
personnel services coordinator; Marie 
McDonnell, supported education 
speciaist; Rubin Russell, director. 


Freedom of the press 
applies to all groups 


© Staffer criticizes student 
who admitted to trashing 
anti-abortion inserts 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Staff Reporter 


This column is in response to the letter 
from Beth Rubin in the last issue. 

I was outraged to see that you did not 
see the parallels between what you did 
when you removed the anti-abortion infor- 
mation from the newspapers, and what the 
anti-abortionists do when they try to block 
women from entering clinics. 

You attempted to suppress people’s right 
to know, every bit as much as they attempt 
to suppress a woman's right to choose. 

I think your bigger problem was that 
your peace was disturbed. 

This is not just your campus. The college 
is a place where people of all races, back- 
grounds and religious beliefs come to be 
educated. It was naive of you to think that 
NECC is different from anything you expe- 
rienced in Boston. 

I would like to tell you to “wake up and 
smell the coffee,” but instead, I will tell you 
that just because this college is filled with 
real people who have modern-world prob- 
lems, doesn’t mean it is not a good place to 
be. 

If you are afraid of the violence that 
surrounds the abortion issue, then you 


should also be afraid of the consequences of 
censoring information. You have become 
“fanatical” for the other side. 

You claim to be a “defender of choice,” 
but the very essence of the word “choice” 
means that there are other options avail- 
able to you. To understand anything, one 
must be informed. Reading is the door into 
that understanding. You tried to prevent 
students from opening that door. 

Abortion is a very divisive issue. You 
think you are right and I think I am right. 
But our individual opinions really don’t 
count. What matters is that when a preg- 
nant woman is up against the wall and is 
struggling for help in a very sad predica- 
ment, the option of an abortion has to be 
available to her. That is the law. 

It is the law in the same way that free- 
dom of speech is the law. 

If a woman decides to have an abortion, 
then she has to make that decision as a fully 
informed, intelligent human being. Don’t 
hide the truth from her. Let her read and see 
everything she can. She has her own mind 
and her own soul. Don't treat her like an 
idiot. 

In your effort not to cause waves on your 
peaceful campus, you have caused a tidal 
wave of anger toward people like me. Don’t 
mother me and try to prevent me from 
seeing all sides of any issue. 

I promise never to deny you that right, 
too. 


There’s room for all in the army 


To the editor: 

The following is in response to Mr. James 
Graham’s article about a real man’s army. 

Obviously Mr. Graham has a lot of grow- 
ing up to do. It takes some (balls) to write an 
article that not only insults women and 
homosexuals, but also other men. 

His belief is that the military society 
should consist of “real men” only. Well 
Rambo, can you please provide the defini- 
tion of a real man so that the rest of us can 
abide by it? 

Word has it that if Rambo wanted to 
become a real man, maybe he should have 
joined the Marines. 

From Mr. Graham’s point of view, women 
aren't real men because they do not have 
the physical strength and stamina as men, 
and they lack a pair of testicles. Homosexu- 
als on the other hand, do have the testicles 
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women lack, but because of their sexual 
preference, they're not real men either. 

First of all, women did not make the 
rules to basic military training, men did. 
Second, women don’t want to be like men, 
much less look like one. Third, nobody said 
women were equal. If women were equal to 
men, our cultural society would be entirely 
different than it is today. 

Women don’t necessarily want to be 
better or bigger than men. They just want 
equal opportunities and respect. If women . 
were ever equal to men, then we would all 
be men still living in a man’s world. 

I will conclude by saying that I don’t see 
any harm in bunking with a homosexual, 
unless, of course, you’re insecure about 
your own sexuality. If 1 were Mr. Graham, | 
wouldn’t flatter myself. 

Ivy Garibotto 
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What kind of 
a man is he? 


Parry 
Headrick 


@ When the woman earns 
the bread and the man 
stays home and bakes it 


xhausted from a harrowing day of 
endless board meetings and creative 


troubleshooting, a woman, frazzled 
and impatient, jockeys with and gestures at 
droves of honking, screaming commuters 
who have even less tolerance for people like 
themselves than she does. It’s 5:45, and 
she’s tired, angry and on the verge of col- 
lapse. 

As she pulls off of the maddening high- 
way and onto the calm road that marks the 
final obstacle between her career and her 
children, she wonders, with more than a 
touch of sarcasm, how her husband’s day 
was. 

“Who cares,” she thinks out loud, don- 
ning the mask she applies every weekday at 
6 p.m. “As longas the house is clean and the 
kids are still alive—I’ll be all right.” 

She said those same words yesterday, 
and the day and week and month before 
that. Every day, it’s the same reassuring 
verse as she pulls into the driveway, before 
opening the front door- the same door that 
her husband once carried her through on 
their wedding day. 

She loves him and yet resents him. 

Once it didn’t bother her. In the begin- 
ning, when she first agreed to enter the 
work force, the children were so young and 
required constant supervision and... well, 
he was always so good with kids. Besides, 
she had promised herself since her father 
died — the day her mother might as well 
have — that she would never depend on a 
man to provide for her. 

Her mother takes a cab to the post office 


and bank because she never learned how to 
drive. Her mother is scarcely more than a 
cleaning, cooking, shell of a woman, who 
exists only to prepare holiday meals and 
reminisce about the “good times” while 
feather-dusting her husband’s picture. 

“Anything is better than that,” she whis- 
pered, as her hand turned the key to the 
front door. 

Inside, waiting for the microwave buzzer 
to sound so he can rotate the casserole and 
cook it for another 15 minutes, her hus- 
band finishes the crossword puzzle he’s 
revisited between loads of laundry and coats 
of paint. And for the first time all day, he 
feels truly relaxed. 

“A woman’s work is never done,” he 
sighs, without humor. : 

He used to say it jokingly, at first, but 
over the last couple of years he’s said it so 
many times it was as natural an expression 
as the traditional-male saying “another day, 
another dollar.” 

Actually, it was his father who made a 
point to say it — every time they spoke. A 
rugged man, his father worked down on the 
docks, 12 hours a day, six days a week. He’s 
a real man, a guy who used to open beer- 
bottles with his teeth and bloody the face of 
many local loudmouths. 

Despite dad’s manly image, his son stays 
home and cooks dinner for his wife like a 
“Goddamned fairy.” 

“Where did your mother and 1 go wrong?” 
he’dask, as ifhis son had just announced he 
was a homosexual. “I used to toss the ol’ 
pigskin around with ya, didn’t I?” 

“What the hell does a football have to do 
with anything?” his son replied. “I’m not 
gay, [just don’t have a job and my wife does 
— big deal, get over it!” 

He defends his position, though even he 
isn’t sure how he really feels about staying 
home anymore, now that the kids are in 
school. 

All of his friends have jobs, and most of 
their wives are homemakers. He feels he 
has nothing to add to the conversation on 
those rare nights when his buddies invite 
him out for drinks. Instead, he’s the butt of 
all of their jokes. 

“Sooo, your husband let you out of the 
house tonight, eh?” he hears routinely. “I'll 


Vou Should ave. called I 
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get the next round—I wouldn’t want you 
spending your whole allowance in one place, 
ha, ha, ha!” 

“You guys are just jealous,” he’d give 
back. “Because I know what’s going on 
General Hospital, and you don’t.” 

Their manhood officially threatened, they 
quickly call him names. 

“What a freakin’ pansy...Loser...mama’s 
boy,” and the subject awkwardly changes 
back to football. 

He still watches the games and scours 
over the sports page. Temporarily, he’s safe 
again. 

But the ever persistent voices of his 
friends, his father, and society in general, 
remind him that he’s somehow less of a 
man. 

His mother, however, is in his corner. 
She, like most women, sees nothing wrong 
with her son’s role as a house-husband, so 
long as he’s happy. 

She’s 67 years old and very cultured. 

She thinks women who wear blue jeans 
are “inviting trouble,” and Elvis Presley 
went “straight to hell” when he died. She 
uses words like “new fangled” and “con- 
traption” to describe contemporary house- 
hold items, such as dishwashers and dust- 
busters. But when it comes to preserving 
her son’s happiness, she’s a regular Abbie 
Hoffman. 

Most younger women trip all over them- 
selves to prove how liberal they are. They 
will say, with undizguised indignation, that 
any woman is “quite capable” of taking care 
of any man, any time, anywhere. They're 
ready for a high-noon showdown with who 
ever posed the disrespectful question. 

Men, however, would rather win a toe- 


nail painting contest at a women’s rights 
rally, rather than “let their women” provide 
for the family. 

His wife was reaching for her gun a few 
years ago, when he questioned whether she 
was equipped to endure the rigorous de- 
mands of the workplace. 

“What — women can’t hold men’s jock- 
straps, is that it?” she exploded. 

“That’s not at all what I mean,” he 
corrected, “All I’m saying is, do you think 
you can handle the fact that I'd be staying 
home all day while you’re out busting your 
hump to earn a living?” 

“You could do it, couldn’t you?” 
challenged. 

“Of course,” he said, stating the obvious. 

“Then so can I.” 

And off to work she went. 

Now he thinks she regrets her decision, 
but her pride seems to squeeze her vocal 
chords whenever she’s close to confessing. 

She probably thinks she’d disgrace her 
sex if she buckled now. She’d doom herself 
to a dreary life of PTA meetings and pottery 
classes. He’d be the one with the life. 

Harboring feelings of indignation she 
opened the front door and spied her hus- 
band. She entered stoically, like a lawyer 
minimizing damaging testimony with a 
practiced smile. 

He jumped to attention, pretending he’s 
just finished straightening pile of newspa- 
pers. He’s embarrassed. 

Then a marvelous and unexplainable 
transformation occurred, just as it does 
every weekday around 6 p.m. 

“Hi, handsome,” she said, and.meant it. 

es sexy,” he replied, and he meant it, 


she 


Does our society frown upon house husbands? 


i 
H 


Gene Willis, civil engineering 


“No, we've just evolved.” oper 


“It’s the same attitude toward 
women who prefer to work at 
rather than a paying job.” 


D. Miller photos 


Ken Robinson, curriculum devel- 
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Linda Shea, librarian 

“Yes, I think society in general has 
a problem with role reversal be- 
tween males and females.” 


erator 


Susan Bauman, switchboard op- 


“Well, | personally thinkit’s great, 
but I agree that, unfortunately, 


Sue Smulski, technical assistant 
“No. Twenty years ago it would 
have been bizarre, but not today.” 


the majority frown upon it.” 


Reader critical of column 


To the editor: 

This letter is to James Graham for his 
opinion article “Armed forces aren’t for 
all.” Who exactly does he think he is to have 
the right to decide who should join the 
military? It should not be based on sexual 
preferences. 

This is a free country, and if a woman 
wants to join the Army or Air Force, that is 
her choice. If she is capable of handling the 


‘toughest training manuals, and is physi- 


cally fit, why not? 

To me, homosexuals and lesbians are 
human beings. They join because they want 
to fight for their country. If straight people 
can’t accept them, well, that’s too bad. 

It is sad that this society still doesn’t 
accept certain people because of religion, 


color or sexual preference. That is why we 
continually have wars in this cruel world. 

Isn't it enough that 6 million Jews were 
killed because they were Jewish? Isn’t it 
enough that blacks are killed because of 
their color? When will prejudice ever end? 

Yes, Mr. Graham has the right to speak 
about his opinions. I think that he still 
believes in the male-dominated culture, 
and is not prepared to accept women and 
homosexuals as equals. He stated he doesn’t 
think gay men should be in the same room 
with straight men because it’s uncomfort- 


able. What they do in their bedroom is 
nobody’s business. 

Judging a person based on race, gender 
or sexual preference is making things worse, 
and we must learn to accept the differences 
that people have. Maybe an alien from 
another planet will join the military some- 
day, who knows? Just give them a chance 
and get to know them before you judge on 
someone. 


Sincerely yours, 
Marina Miluci 


See 
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News 


= 
Awards convocation 


set for May 25 


By SCOTT MERRILL 
Staff Reporter 


This year’s awards convocation cer- 
emony will be held Thursday, May 25, 
at 7 p.m. in the college cafeteria. 

Awards will be given to students 
who have excelled in academics, co- 
curricular activities and the coopera- 
tive education program. 

Letters are being sent to those stu- 
dents who have met the requirements. 
The letters invite students being hon- 
| ored and their families and friends to 
attend. 

To attend, students must have an 
approved petition for graduation, 
earned 45 credits as of Jan. 31 for the 
associate's degree or one-half the re- 
quired credits for the certificate, and 
have a minimum cumulative average 
of 3.5 as of Jan. 31. 

For students receiving co-curricu- 
lar awards, a 2.0 cumulative average is 
required at the end of the previous 
semester. Students receiving coopera- 
tive education awards must have com- 
pleted a co-op course prior to Jan. 1. 

Students who plan to attend should 
contact Sandra Lambert or Diane 
Sweeney at the academic affairs of- 
fice, B-201, or call 374-5805, before 
| May 15. Child care will be provided for 
children 3 years and older. 

Please indicate the number of 
guests you'll be bringing and if child 
care will be needed, when you call. 

Anyone who feels they have met 
the requirements of the convocation 
but did not receive a letter should 
contact the academic affairs office. 
“The Awards Convocation is a way 
of honoring students who have worked 
hard and done well,” said Sandra 
DeVellis, psychology professor. 

A reception in the Bentley Library 
will follow the ceremony. 

For students who would like to give 
something back to the school, a book 
drop will be available at the ceremony. 
Students are encouraged to donate a 
kindergarten orelementary schoolage 
book. 

The books will be donated to area 
schools working with the Community 
Service Literacy Program. 


Concert to showcase 
hew campus piano 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The students, faculty, staffand friends 
are presenting a spring concert on 
Friday, May 5, at the Lawrence campus 
atrium. The show starts at 7 p.m. and 
is free to the public. 

The college received a vintage up- 
right piano, dating from about 1920, 
as a donation from Mr. Martin 
Eichhorn of Methuen. Refinished to 
its original mahogany appearance by 
Mike Wilcomb, professor of English, 
and his apprentice Kathy Moyes of the 
English as a Second Language depart- 
ment, the piano has been popular at 
the campus. 

“It's fun just to sit down and play a 
funky tune between classes on your 
own free will,” said Juan Colon, a 
psychology major. “It was very nice of 
the donators to think of the students 
in such a generous way.” 

For the past year, the Lawrence 
campus’ supervisory staff have been 
working together to make the piano 
elite in its every detail. Although the 
crew hoped it would primarily be used 
as a practice device, they also urged 
everyone to use it for their own per- 
sonal enjoyment. 

“lL hope to participate in the event,” 
said Alberto Martinez, who is also 
singing in the Haverhill campus’ spring 
concert. “The piano is beautiful. I can’t 
wait to ; ‘lay it.” 
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In our next issue: 
TV’s impact on your kids 


Deaf cluster intends to recruit more 


= | 


@ Name changes, higher 
enrollment and greater 
awareness hoped for 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


he Cluster for Deaf and Hard-of-Hear 

ing Students is changing its approach 

for recruiting more students. The 

changes include new literature in the form 

of videos and brochures, and a new name: 

the English Language Cluster for Deaf and 
Hard- of Hearing Students. 

Last semester, cluster members were 
shaken by the news that their program was 
to be closed due to a lack of enrollment. 
Within hours of receiving the news, the 
cluster mobilized a campaign for self-pres- 
ervation. A few days and a protest rally 
later, President John R. Dimitry appointed a 
task force to determine if recruitment of 
more students is conceivable under those 
conditions. 

In just under two months, the cluster 
was saved by spirited recruitment that re- 
vealed the potential for increased enroll- 
ment. 

“Because of the crisis last semester, we 
discovered how much need there was for 
higher education in the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing community,” said Jane Nunes, di- 
rector of special services for deaf and hard 
of hearing people. 

The cluster is continuing to take action 
to prevent a closing from ever again becom- 
ing a threat. 

“The reason for the name change is that 


(the Cluster Recruiting Task Force) felt that 
the cluster’s name didn’t tell prospective 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students enough 
of what we were about,” Nunes said. 

“Also, we discovered that our brochure 
and distributed literature did not include 
enough information. We want to tell people 
exactly what we are.” 

Cluster goals have not changed, how- 
ever. The task force recently held an open 
house to encourage interested people to 
learn more about the program was about. 

Task force members include: Nunes; 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices; Norm Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices; Kathy Vesey, director of Gallaudet 
University Regional Center; Elaine Glennon, 
associate professor of the cluster; Tom 
Boudrow, executive director of the Mass. 
Association of the Deaf; Mark Sommer, new 
Gallaudet assistant director; and the two 
student leaders of the rally: Derek Sudbay 
and Sue Harris. 

“At the open house, Elaine Glennon spoke 
about what the cluster was about and I gave 
a services rundown,” Nunes said. 

“We're also in the first stages of making 
a closed captioned video which will be in 
sign language. It will highlight the college, 
program and the services available to deaf 
and hard-of-hearing students on campus.” 

The cluster is also sporting a new pro- 
gram brochure which will be distributed 
sometime this month. All this new infor- 
mation is to be disseminated throughout 
Massachusetts, especially within local high 
schools. 

“Often, local schools don’t directly serve 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students well 
enough,” Nunes said. 


File photo 
JANE NUNES, task force member 


“For example, a public high school may 
not have the personnel to teach a deaf 
student, so they might send him/her to a 
school for the deaf. We’re sending this 
information all over Massachusettes, so 
that we can reach these students who were 
moved outside the immediate location.” 

Many people worked to keep the cluster 
alive, and Nunes said it has kept the cluster 
alive. 

“All of this hard work is expected to pay 
off,” she said. “As long as enrollment can be 
kept at a positive status, the cluster will 
remain unthreatened.” 


New Gallaudet assistant director named 


@ Travel, culture lend to 
Sommer’s experience and 
educational background 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


he Gaullaudet Regional Center at 

| NECC has a new assistant director as 

Mark Sommer joined Gallaudet’s 
ranks arriving from California. 

Sommer graduated from California State 
College at Northridge with a major in politi- 
cal science and a minor in philosophy in 
1992. After graduating, Sommer continued 
on at Northridge’s National Center on Deaf- 
ness, which was part of California State 
Northridge 

“The National Center on Deafness at Cal. 
State provided services and an outreach 
program for deaf students,” Sommer said. 

“My accomplishments there included 
helping provide student empowerment and 
student enhancement programs, interpreter 
training programs and administration work- 
shops.” 

Sommer found his way to NECC through 
his studies, coming to Boston to study for 
his master’s in public administration from 
Northeastern University. 

“I came here to go to school and I needed 
work,” Sommer said. “A friend of mine at 
the National Hispanic Conference for the 
Deaf told me about the opening here in 
November, so I applied and started the job.” 

Sommer’s accomplishments here have 
already included becoming a member of 
the Cluster Recruiting Task Force, which he 
was asked to join because of his experience 
In recruitment. 

“Because of my vast deaf cultural expe- 
rience and because of some recruitment I 
did for secondary and post-secondary 
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MARK SOMMER 


“Because of my vast deaf 
cultural experience and 
because of some recruit- 
ment I did for secondary 
and post-secondary 
schools, the task force 
asked me to join. 
Mainly, however, I did 
some recruiting with the 
task force, but gave a lot 
of feedback on how to 
improve the program.” 


schools, the task force asked me to join,” 
Sommer said. “Mainly, however, I did some 
recruiting with the task force, but gave a lot 
of feedback on how to improve the pro- 
gram.” 

Outside of his duties with Gallaudet and 
his assistance with the task force, Sommer 
is an avid traveller who has done his share 
of globe hopping. Sommer boasts travel to 
several countries and nearly every state in 
the United States. | 

“This summer, I am taking a trip to 
Singapore and traveling around there to 
Bali in Indonesia, Malasia and Thailand,” 
Sommer said. “I’m also going to be riding 
the Oriental Express from Singapore to 
Bankok.” 

Sommer said he travels because he likes 
to learn different cultures. 

“The travel gives me a better chance of 


understanding ideologies,” Sommer said. 
“To help me more, I’ve also become fluent 
in four different sign language system: 
British, French, Italian and Australian. I feel 
all these different languages represent dis- 
tinct different cultures in their styles.” 

Sommer is also a scuba diver, a moun- 
tain biker, a rock climber and enjoys camp- 
ing, but all these recreational activities are 
on hold until the up coming Galladaut 
National Conference. 

“Since I've come here I've been concen- 
trating on the Deaf Studies National Con- 
ference being held by Gallaudet,” Sommer 
said. “It’s a conference where people from 
different aspects of deaf culture can meet 
and exchange ideas and learn about each 
other. Experts will be giving workshops on 
the various perspectives on the different 
aspects. I’m going to be very busy.” 


Get it off your chest 


Write us a letter to the editor to tell us how you 
feel. Deadline for the next issue: May 5 
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Learning abe | 
proposal in limbo 


continued from page 1 


Nancy Nickerson of the math lab feels 
OSD doesn’t provide adequate support. 

“If you learn differently, you’re going to 
feel differently,” Nickerson said. “And you’re 
going to need a special type of support and 
counseling.” 

David Kelley, assistant dean of instruc- 
tional support services, said he’s caught in 
a dilemma. He doesn’t fault the proposal, 
but said more comprehensive services ex- 
clusively for learning disabled students re- 
mains unlikely due to funding. 

“Because of limited resources, we have a 
tough time just being a comprehensive 
community college,” Kelley said. 

Kelley said existing services like those in 
academic support shouldn’t be cut back in 
order to fund a learning disabilities special- 
ist. There are already resources on campus 
to help learning disabled students, but the 
students must be motivated to use them, he 
said. 

Norm Landry, dean of student services, 
said he supports bringing a learning dis- 
abilities specialist here. The solution to the 
funding problem, he said, might be solved 
over a period of time by reallocating re- 
sources. Landry backed up Kelley’s funding 
concerns. 


“Kelly is afraid that even saying we have 
this need would take away from his pro- 
grams,” Landry said. 

To Kelley, the proposal’s focus should be 
on faculty involvement. He said they should 
be better informed about learning disabili- 
ties and how students are affected by them 
in the classroom. 

“You can have all the counselors you 
want,” Kelley said. “But ifthe faculty cannot 
see the problems, then it’s all for nought.” 

Nickerson also believes faculty involve- 
ment is vital to meeting the needs of learn- 
ing disabled students. And, she said, some 
faculty members ‘deserve an “A” for their 
efforts. 

“People who reach out to these students, 
like Noreen Grady and Gene Wintner, are 
superb,” Nickerson said. “But under no 
pretense are we saying that we offer service 
for learning disabled students.” 

Nickerson is uncertain why the college 
wouldn’t value this program and provide 
the resources necessary for implementa- 
tion. 

Dimitry said he hopes private money 
can help solve the funding problem. 

“The fact is that students with learning 
disabilities are attracted to NECC,” he said. 
“I hope we can help them survive and 
prosper. 


Earth day celebration 


WITHA theme of global relief, cub scout David Navien, center, plants 
a tree to earn a merit badge. The tree was donated by Bank America 
Mortgage. Also present from left are Denise Johnson, Dawn Taylor, 
Timothy Navien, Larry Medola, Arthur Signorelli and Linda Bunce. 
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“If we can solve the problems of the deaf 
students with the extra help they must get, 
and give students with mental illness the 
help they need in order to survive, the same 
parallel should apply to students with learn- 


ing disabilities.” 

Depending on the president’s decision, 
Wintner said he may have some alterna- 
tives. By using existing resources for learn- 
ing disabled students could be improved. 


Faculty union mulls governor’s latest contract offer 


continued from page 1 


Guarino, professor, history & government 
department, and others. 

Guarino called the offer “lousy” and said 
it shows “the lack of value for higher educa- 
tion by the current administration.” 

“Most people feel it’s too little and they 
have waited too long,” he said. 

“I intend to vote it down,” said Jack 
Aronson, humanities professor. “It’s a de- 
meaning and unprofessional offer ... rather 
typical of the upper echelon administra- 
tors.” 

“I won't vote for it,” said Catherine 
Sanderson, professor, English department. 

The proposal is supposedly the “first and 
last” offer, but states the Massachusetts 
Community College Council negotiating 
team will continue to review the numbers 
to allow for a compacted salary and step 
increases. 

The total package increase amounts to 
13 percent over the next three years with 
the emphasis on increases in base pay and 
educational needs. 

In fiscal year ’95, the base pay will in- 
crease 2.5 percent along with a bonus in- 
crease for the same percentage. 

Fiscal year '96 allows for a 1.75 percent 
step increase and an additional 1 percent 
for educational needs, which Flynn said is 
normally used for items such as home 


computers and the like. 

The merit step willincrease another 1.75 
percent in 97 and allow the same percent- 
age increase as the previous year. The base 
percentage will increase 8.5 percent over 
the three year period. 

A mileage reimbursement increase is 
included in the proposal, raising the com- 
pensation from 22 cents to 25 cents. 

Effective July 1, 1995, health and welfare 
payments shall be increased by $1 to $7 per 
employee. Also, during the fiscal year, a 
onetime infusion of funds will be provided 
to help balance the health and welfare 
treasury. 

Faculty members are also angry because 
of the pay increase given recently to state 
legislators, and the state police received 
much higher pay raises last year. 

“State legislators had a 55 percent in- 
crease and the state police had 18 percent, 
plus other perks,” Flynn said. “We’re get- 
ting a negative gross situation.” 

“I get antsy when I see that,” said a 
source who wished to remain anonymous. 
“They can find the money for a 55 percent 
pay increase ... we’re the ones down in the 
trenches really helping the people.” 

It shows college faculty aren’t valued as 
much as the other state employees and 
community college employees are valued 
even less, Guarino said. 

Flynn places the blame on Goy. William 


Weld for not being a stronger force in the 
fight for better public education and said 
that Weld doesn’t care as much about pub- 
lic education compared to private schools. 

“(He is) a foe of public education,” Flynn 
said. “He views it like a welfare sort of 
arrangement ... the leftovers who can’t get 
into private school.” 

“Weld would just as soon get rid of 
public education,” he said. 

While there’s a general consensus the 
proposal will be rejected, some full-time 
faculty members expressed the possibility 
ofa change of heart, considering the voting 
is done secretly. 


“People are upset, but privately they 
may do whatever their conscience tells 
them to do,” Aronson said. “You don’t know 
what people will do in the privacy of the 
voting booth.” 

Another professor who wished to re- 
main anonymous, said a strike is not out of 
the question. 

“It’s not as if we’re powerless,” the source 
said. “We could strike.” 

Flynn spoke briefly about the possibility 
of a strike, but conceded it’s not likely to 
occur. 

“I don’t see it happening,” he said. 
“There’s no broad-based support.” 


; ~ New Contract Proposal 


be 
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Guarino called the of- 
fer “lousy” and said it 
shows “the lack of value 
for higher education by 
the current administra- 
tion.” 


Scholarships 
Available 


You are qualified for private 
scholarships and grants. To 
find out more, call or write: 


Scholarship Options 
P.O. Box 1016 
Andover, MA 01810 


508-685-6375 


Auto Radiator 


Service 
inc. 


GA 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 


art supplies 


eGift Certificates 
eStudent Discounts 
Available 


3 Old Danville Rd 
Plaistow, NH 
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|e Developing supplies 
¢ B+W film 

¢ B+W paper 

¢ Developing tanks 

¢ Special low NECC 
student prices 
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Students help build car of the future 


@ One-person vehicle does 
100 mph and recharges 
while you work on a tan 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


ECC has found a new use for the 
N sun, other than tanning in the lawn 

chairs located in front of the library. 
A new solar/electric vehicle club has plans 
on harnessing the sun’s energy for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The club states its goal as, “emphasizing 
education, energy and the environment by 
designing, building and racing solar and 
electric vehicles.” 

Advised by Mike Pelletier, the club has 
elected James Nelson as president. 

Right now the group is in the process of 
building its entry for the June 20-29 Sunrayce 
95, a race from Indianapolis to Denver, 
using nothing but solar energy to create 
electricity propelling the vehicle. 

A vehicle is under construction for the 
race called Team New England-3, or TNE-3. 

TNE-3, a joint effort between Northern 
Essex and Boston University, will compete 
against 39 other collegiate teams from all 
across the country for cash and awards. 

Nelson feels strongly about the car’s 
chances. 

“We are going to win,” he said simply. 

The race was created by the Department 
of Energy’s National Renewable Energy Lab 
to promote scientific and engineering edu- 
cation of renewable energies like solar, 
which may have a considerable future on 
America’s highways. 

The yet unfinished car is housed at IPI 
industries, a building in Lowell adjacent to 
the UMass. The team consists of four NECC 
students and four BU students, leaving 
plenty of room for more club members. 

The TNE-3, a three-wheeled, one-seated 
vehicle, will weigh between 400-450 pounds 


when empty because the shell consists of 
lightweight materials such as Kevlar, nomex 
and carbon fiber products. 

It will be over 9 feet long, longer than its 
predecessor the TNE-2, to increase wheel- 
base, and add stability. The tadpole shape 
makes it extremely aerodynamic. 

The car is being built solely through 
contributions and the use of preexisting 
parts from TNE-2, which was a joint venture 
between MIT and UMass at Lowell. Nelson 
was on that team and brings his expertise 
to the club, as well as the TNE-2. 

Nelson said the team feels strongly of 
the cars chances for two reasons: the cars 
concept and a recent speed record. 

“ The top speed of the car will be 80-100 
mph, and should be able to cruise at 50-60 
mph,” he said. “The other cars will be about 
100-300 pounds heavierand move about 20 
mph slower because of the drag.” 

The drag that Nelson refers to is the 
solar panel array that will be mounted on 
top of the car, facing the sun. The more 
panels, the more power, but also the less 
aerodynamic the vehicle becomes. 

TNE-3 utilizes a new concept- they re- 
moved a lot of drag by not mounting the 
panels on the car. Instead, the panels are 
housed inside the back of the car. When the 
battery's power is running low, the car will 
stop and the solar array will be connected 
together, making an 8-by-12 foot black wall, 
angled at the sun. 

Recharging the batteries takes 4 to 5 
hours and will be done daily. The charge 
will allow the car a cruising range of about 
300 miles, enough to power the car past the 
daily finish line during the eight-day race. 

The car uses a lot of existing technology 
such as a drag racers steering setup. 

“We really didn’t want to reinvent the 
wheel,” Nelson said. Ironically, the wheels 
were one part they had to build, because 
conventional rims and tires are too heavy. 

The club is in its initial stage on campus. 
Because ofits scope, it will naturally be slow 


‘to gain interest, but the ultimate goal is to 
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will look when it is completed. 


Students say the car may cruise to victory this summer in Sunrayce "95. 


build acar and enter it in some of the many 
races worldwide, Nelson said. 

This is not being considered right now 
because it could cost the school upwards of 
$20,000 to build a car. 

For the club to actually build a car on 
campus would be far beyond the basic club 
allotment of $300, and, in the words of 
senate president Larry Medolo, “wouldn’t 
be fair to other clubs on campus, who are 
already taking cuts.” 

A donation is will be made on behalf of 
the school, but not the kind of money to 
actually build a car. 

“We're going to make a modest sub- 
sidy,” said NECC president John Dimitry.” 
“But we don't have the money for that kind 
of thing (a car).” 


So for now, the club is undergoing an 
intense fund-raising drive, searching for 
major sponsors interested in advertising on 
the vehicle and T-shirts for contributors. 

Dimitry said the school is behind the 
club 100 percent, adding, “Solar/electric 
vehicles are possibly the wave of the future. 
They are very practical application of sci- 
ence and engineering.” 

Dimitry did say he would not trade his 
vintage MG for one, however. 

Anyone interested in becoming a mem- 
ber or making donations to the club can 
contact Nelson at (603) 890-3386. Dona- 
tions may also be mailed to Team New 
England Solar Car, UMass Lowell, Alan Rux, 
EE department, 1 University Ave., Lowell, 
01854. 


Graduate lands new job, as his hard work pays off 


@ Ten years later, NECC 
Alumnus brings data 
processing expertise back 
to school 


By DEANNE GUARDINO 
Staff Reporter 


isplaying what an NECC education 
D can do, Thomas Maguire has worked 

his way up the ladder and is now the 
new director of the college’s administrative 
data. 

Maguire was chosen among at least 30 
candidates, said Thomas Fallon, director of 
informational services. 

“We were looking for the person who 
could best fulfill the requirements for the 
position that would possess the desire and 
the ability to be a good data processing 
administrator,” he said. “Quality is the key 
word.” 

Maguire has shown he is the best person 
for the job, Fallon said. His education and 
his commitment to put the user first is 
what Fallon admires most about him. The 
ability to juggle duties to get the job done 
were also among the reasons cited for his 
recommendation. 

“He shows drive, initiative and is very 
good with people,” he said. 

Maguire received his associate's degree 
in computer science from NECC in 1985 
with high honors. He then transferred to 
Merrimack College, where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in computer and infor- 
mation sciences in 1990, graduating cum 
laude. 

While attending Merrimack at night, he 
worked at NCC as a computer operator 
during the day. 

“It was difficult,” Maguire said. “But this 
school prepared me well for courses at 
Merrimack. 

“I received great support from the fac- 


ulty here, and the transition was not bad at 
all,” he said. 

Impressed by his yearning for knowl- 
edge, Fallon said, “You can’t be stagnant, 
and Maguire understands the value of edu- 
cation, 

“He is constantly reading and learning 
and displays a desire to see students get the 
best quality of education possible, he said.” 

The position requires responsibility, 
Fallon said. He also said that the depart- 
ment is running half-staffed in comparison 
to other schools, 

“If you look at schools like Middlesex 
Community College or North Shore Com- 
munity College, we are doing the same 
amount of work with only half the employ- 
ees.” 

Another recommendation came from 
his predecessor, Dwight Killam. Maguire's 
experience working under such conditions, 
and his ability to work well with the staff, 
contributed to Killam’s recommendation. 

“He worked in the department for 10 
years and gets along well with people,” he 
said, adding, “It’s a huge responsibility, but 
he is very cooperative.” 

In 1993, Maguire, now a programmer, 
received a UNIX/VAX C programming cer- 
tificate from UMass/Lowell, and says he’s 
still considering returning there to earn a 
master's degree. 

“UMass/Lowell has a strong master’s 
degree program in computer science,” he 
said 

The administrative data department is 
responsible for all print out information 
supplied to the school, such as student 
enrollment reports, lists and faculty infor- 
mation 

Maguire intends to expand the capabili- 
ties to faculty and students by developing 
more effective ways to utilize equipment 
recently acquired by his department. Among 
the new equipment is the donation by Data 
General Corp. of a Unix system. 

Of his many accomplishments, Maguire 
said he is most proud of his family and his 


Thomas Maguire 
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“As difficult and over- 
whelming as it often 
seems, it’s worth it to 
stick it out,” he said. 
“Just do your best; it 
usually all works out in 
the end.” 


education. He manages to fill his spare 
time with his wife of 10 years, Nancy, and 
his 10-year-old son, Patrick. 

“I am very proud of my education and 
raising my son,” he said. 

Maguire volunteers as den leader for his 
son’s Cub Scouts group. He said he also 
enjoys watching him play soccer. 


Of all the schools he attended, Maguire 
said that he's gotten the most from NECC. 
He encourages the students here now not 
to sweat the small stuff. 

“As difficult and overwhelming as it 
often seems, it’s worth it to stick it out,” he 
said. “Just do your best; it usually all works 
out in the end.” 
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Community colleges 


Despite poor image, NECC and others serve students well 


@ The commute is no joyride, but 
students get the smaller classes and 
personal attention unknown at 
other “brand-name institutions’ 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Staff Reporter 


love them because they offer opportunities to begin 
a new life. 

Others think of them as the last choice left on a menu 
when the prime cuts are all gone, and they have to settle for 
this or go hungry. 

The conflict does not arise from the high standards that 
community colleges set for themselves. Instead, the stigma 
arises from the idea that the higher the price, the higher 
the quality. 

“Community colleges were intended to provide high- 
quality, low-cost post-secondary education leading to an 
associate’s degree,” said Eugene Connolly, professor, En- 
glish department. “The community college has been called 
democracy’s college, the college of the community, estab- 
lished to meet the educational needs of its people, to make 
the beginnings of higher education a possibility where that 
possibility may not have existed otherwise.” 

Community colleges were the starting point for many 
famous people: stateswoman Jeanne Kirkpatrick, film- 
maker George Lucas Jr., corporate executive Ross Perot, 
Walt Disney and others. 

Nobody can deny that having a clear goal and being 
willing to work hard are keys to success said a former NECC 
student, Sandy Padellaro. 

“You get out of acommunity college what you put into 
it,” she said. “I am not saying it is for everybody, but I would 
have been eaten alive in a larger college. I didn’t lack 
academic ability. NECC gave me the ability to grow, to get 
a sense of the bigger world.” 

Padellaro has her master’s degree from Suffolk Univer- 
sity and is now back at NECC taking courses through the 
Center for Business and Industry with the aim of getting 
her doctorate in Total Quality Management. 

Some feel NECC offers the personal touch not available 
in the bigger schools. 

“Tf you went to a four-year college,” Joe Brown, dean of 
administration services said, “chances are that you would 
be enrolled with a 100 students for an English Composition 
class. A professor would do the lecturing, and then grad 
students would take over from there. Compare that to an 
English Comp. class here at NECC where you have about 20 
students with a faculty member who provides some degree 
of personal attention. The personal touch is the hallmark 
of a community college education.” 

Teachers too feel the rewards of having close working 
relationships with their students. 


Pp aradoxes surround community colleges. Some people 


“It is a wonderful challenge for a true teacher,” said 


Carol Barron, English professor. “It is at this level that you 
can make a difference. All your skills as a teacher come into 
play because there is a mix of all ages, races and cultures.” 

Most colleges are a reflection of American society and 
its values: the society is a mixture of rich and poor, young 
and old, white and black. The core value is a continuing 
effort to embrace all races and give everybody a chance. 

“Community colleges are a democratic attempt to give 
people a chance to pursue happiness,” said George Bailey, 
English professor. “They are part of the basic American idea 
that everybody deserves a chance.” 

With community colleges being asked to offer more job 
retraining programs. There is concern from some faculty 
that this new emphasis might detract from the academic 
role of a college. They feel a community college has to be 
practical, and it has to prepare people to take jobs available 
in their towns and cities. 

“Ifit is done right, and a balance is maintained between 
work force retraining programs and academics, then there 
is no danger that academics will be sacrificed,” Barron said. 

It is thought by some that many of the programs are 
training people for jobs that might not be there in five 
years. 

“It is important that people are trained for jobs that 
exist,” Bailey said. “However, it is also very important that 
students are educated to read, think and communicate 
more effectively. A general education in the humanities is 
a far more valuable job skill. With a good ability to interact, 
students will find it a lot easier to move forward in society.” 

If there is a negative side to the whole community 
college philosophy, some say it is the difficulty many 
students have in feeling proud. Younger students right out 
of high school often feel they had to settle for a community 
college education either because they did not have the 
money to go on to a brand-name school of their choice, or 
they did not achieve the high school grades required to 
attend a four year institution. 
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THOUSANDS OF students have enrolled at Northern Essex yearly since the college opened its doors 
in 1961. Many of those students have transferred on to four-year colleges, with cash savings to booty 


Arthur Signorelli, director of student activities, saw 
evidence of this lack of pride. Sometime ago he suggested 
to students who were taking part in a parade, that a 
sweatshirt with the NECC logo would look good. Some 
went into the bookstore and bought shirts that said “North- 
ern Essex,” not “Northern Essex Community College.” 
They said they would be embarrassed to wear one that had 
the words ‘community college’ on it. 

“There is no need for this embarrassment,” Signorelli 
said. “Most students who go on and graduate say their 
experience here was valuable.” 

Rosemary DiResta was an NECC student 25 years ago. 
Now she is the principal of two'schools in Danvers. She said 
that she did not do well at the four-year college she 
attended after high school. 

“I felt bad,” she said. “I felt embarrassed when | had to 
enroll at NECC. But NECC turned my life around. | found 
success there, my self-esteem soared. I found NECC to bea 
caring place. Even though: it is larger now, I still get the 
feeling that the caring is-still there.” 

DiResta won the Outstanding Alumni Award for 1994. 

For older students, the emotional and practical needs 
are different. They are looking for a new start, or a change 
of direction. They have a goal in mind, and they like the 
flexible schedule that NECC provides. 

This leads to the other downside of a community 
college. A community college is a commuter institution. 
People come and go all day long. Many do not get involved 
in student activities because of all the other commitments 
they have in their lives. Bonding, and building ties to the 
school, is a hard concept to develop. 

“It doesn’t help that the college has grown out of space,” 
Signorelli said. “There is no place for students to exist on 
campus between classes. The lounge has become a through- 
way; however, we do the best with what we have.” 


There is a group at NECC devoted to developing alumni 
relationships. Linda Brantley is the director, but her posi- 
tion is only funded for 18 hours a week. This limits what can 
be done to help strengthen alumni affiliation with the 
college. 

“We tried to start a student alumni network as a club a 
year ago,” Brantley said. “But we met with limited success. 
The attempt of that group would have been to make more 
of a connection between students and alumni, so that 
students would understand the importance of staying 
connected to the school and giving something back to it.” 

Despite this setback, there are still many ways for 
people to stay involved, she said. The Alumni Association 
board of directors consists of about 15 people who meet 
monthly to plan activities to have alumni meet for social 
pufposes. They also plan career panels once a semester to 
highlight successful alumni in various fields. They are 
starting a mentor program in the hope of linking current 
students with former students who are now employed in 
their fields. This will give students a way to network, and 
share useful information about job skills. 

“Time and again, you can find people who rave about 
NECC,” Brantley said. “They like the more individualized 
attention, the small classes, and the interaction between 
teachers and peers. It is very encouraging on one hand, 
even if they don’t always have time for us afterward.” 

People who have grabbed all that NECC has to offer have 
gone on to have fulfilling careers. Many of them want to 
give something back to enable somebody else to find 
success. 

“If I ever get financially stable enough, I would like to 
offer a scholarship there,” Padellaro said. “It is an espe- 
cially sensitive opportunity for people to retrain or put a 
new spin on their careers. It is a ‘good buy.’ It should be 
written up in one of those magazines.” 


Eugene Connolly 


File photo 


“The community college has been 
called democracy’s college, the 
college of the community, estab- 
lished to meet the educational 
needs of its people, to make the 
beginnings of higher education a 
possibility where that possibility 
may not have existed otherwise.” 
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Cuts won't deter student health Services 


@ Over the counter 
medication and first-aid 
needs available 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Staff Reporter 


new self-help station in the student 
Aw" center now provides over- 

the-counter medication to students 
free of charge. 

The center lost the services of Dr. Ralph 
Wade and is now without a doctor for the 
first time in over 17 years. 

The station emerged as a creative solu- 
tion so the college could continue to supply 
as much health care as possible. Students 
can now come in and take the medication 
that they need, along with information that 
comes with the medicine. 

“With very little funding and support, 
we have done the best we can...we are 
immediate access for students,” said Pat 
Kepschull, a 17-year registered nurse at 
NECC. 

This funding shortfall also includes the 
loss of a part-time secretary next Septem- 
ber. “We have had to adjust to the new 
situations, but we will continue to provide 
the best student care that we can,” said 
Donna Montalbano, staff assistant, student 
health services. 

Montalbano and Kepschull work to main- 
tain the best health care they can, despite 
the adversity they may need to overcome 
budget cuts. 

This new access for students includes 
many over-the-counter medications like 
Advil, Sudafed and first aid needs, as well as 
condoms. 

All medications will come with informa- 
tion and warning so students can easily see 


“Students need to be able to get through 
the day,” Montalbano said. “Now they can 
make a knowledgeable choice of what they 
need.” 

There are now ramifications and incon- 
veniences caused by the lack of a campus 
doctor and concern for the students 
prompted the two nurses to conduct a 
student poll. 

Although few students made use of the 
doctor, they were generally for the idea of 
having a campus doctor, if it didn’t cost the 
students more money. 

When the center submitted the findings 
of this poll to the budget committee, they 
were disappointed to discover that not only 
had the doctor been cut, but they would 
also lose one of two part-time secretaries. 

Through workshopsinvolving 15 Massa- 
chusetts community colleges, Kepschull 
learned how to construct this station for 
NECC. 

There are ramifications of not having a 
doctor around however. Services like im- 
munization shots and prescriptions are no 
longer available in F-112. 

Despite the effort involved in getting the 
self-help station off the ground, Student 
Health Services has also been busy putting 
on its weekly health education programs. 

Some of the more successful workshops 
of the semester have included: National 
Condom Week, Eating Disorders and World 
Health Day. 

With recent week long workshops on 
AIDS, as well as Earth Day programs, they 
are now preparing for their final program 
of the semester titled: Stress Management 
Daz@ Preparing for Finals. The program 
will run from May 1-5 to help students 
discover the benefits of relaxation tech- 
niques, as well as tips to survive the tension 
of finals. 

A recent program on HIV and AIDS in- 


Measuring up 
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DANIEL RAJEZYK’s lung capacity is measured by respiratory therapy 
student, Tammy Frietas. The demonstration was part of World Health Day. 


cluded three days of comprehensive pro- 
grams in honor of AIDS Awareness Week. 
Information was available on local testing 
sites, area resources and general help in 
understanding HIV, as well as other sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. 

These programs were offered me in col- 
laboration with many state and local agen- 


cies helped to supplement each day’s events. 


Both Montalbano and Kepschullare avail- 
able to provide services on any topic to 
students, and they also offer referrals. 

“My focus is on education and preven- 
tion so that every student can meet their 
goals,” Montalbano said. 


Psi Beta honors outstanding psychology students 


® Ten students out of 17 
chosen to represent the 
national honor society 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


Te new members of the NECC. psy- 
chology club Psi Beta chapter were 
recently inducted in the Bentley Li- 
brary conference room. 

Four of the ten members were selected 
as honorary officers: Pamela Lund, presi- 
dent; Robin Emmett, vice-president; Colin 
Walker, secretary; and Monica Hicks, trea- 
surer. 

Honorary officers are selected by behav- 
ioral science faculty advisers Paula Strangie 
and Eduardo Ruiz on the basis of total 
credits accumulated in psychology, grade 
point average and contributions made to 
the community. 

Other new members included Gregory 
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Brucato, Randy Davis, Kathleen Donovan, 
Patricia Gagnon, Gale Mazzella and Peggy 
Parah. 

Psi Beta is a national honor society that 
recognizes outstanding psychology students 
in two-year colleges. Each year Psi Beta 
installs ten new students to its member- 
ship. 

“We always induct ten students each 
year,” Strangie said. “This year we had 17 
applicants and chose these ten students.” 

In order for students to apply for Psi 
Beta, they must be recommended by a 
faculty member, be enrolled in a two-year 
college, have taken at least two psychology 
courses with a minimum grade ofa ‘B+’ and 
have a cumulative grade point average of 
3.0) 

The national cumulative average of Psi 
Beta is a 3.0 GPA, but the competition at 
Northern Essex has increased the local GPA 
to 3.5. 

Psi Beta was introduced to NECC 13 
years ago to fill the absence of an honor 
society for psychology students at two-year 


colleges. 

Four-year colleges have had an honor 
society for psychology students called Psi 
Chi. One benefit of joining this group is, 
any member of Psi Beta member can auto- 
matically join Psi Beta if they transfer to a 
four-year college. 

Strangie believes Psi Beta can help stu- 
dents relate with a larger field of psychol- 
ogy to better assist them in their everyday 
life. 

“It’s a good way to meet other people in 
the field and get involved in networking,” 
she said. “Psi Beta students go way beyond 
what is expected of them in the classroom 
as far as community contributions are con- 
cerned.” 

Robin Emmett, vice-president, is one of 
those individuals who is very involved with 
the community. 

Emmert has led a support group for 
abused women, taught Sunday school as 
well as youth groups, and volunteered fot 
a leadership board position for a Christian 
women fellowship called Aglow for ten 


years. 

“Psi Beta gives me contacts that can aid 
me in the field and are beneficial for me in 
the future,” she said. “I feel real good about 
it. It provides me with a network of support 
for people in the field.” 

For further information, contact Strangie 
at ext. 5880 or Ruiz at ext. 5883. 


Paula Strangie 


| | 
“Psi Beta students go 
way beyond what is 
expected of them in the 

| classroom as far as 
community contributions 
are concerned,” she said. 
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Cafeteria sets up 
shop in C-building 


@ Mobile unit allows 
DCE students to get 
dinner; Corporate Chefs 
tap into new market 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


orporate Chefs recently introduced 
( its new lunch cart food service to 

students and faculty in the C-build- 
ing lobby. 

The new cafeteria spin-off offers a vari- 
ety of lunch foods such as pizza, hot dogs 
and freshly made sandwiches. Juices and 
water are also available. 

The lunch cart is open Monday through 
Friday from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and Monday 
through Thursday from 5 to 8 p.m. 

Joe Brown, dean of administrative ser- 
vices, believes that many factors led to this 

* food cart idea, including the recent decline 
of interest in the F-building cafeteria. 

“The sales in the cafeteria are substan- 
tially down from last year,” Brown said. 


The cafeteria has never been open to 
night students. But now, the lunch cart 
gives night students coming straight from 
work an opportunity to pick up a quick 
supper. 

Brown said cafeteria sales may have 
decreased from last year due to the 10 
percent enrollment dip. 

“Scheduling is another reason for the 
sales decline,” Brown said. 

“I think more and more students are 
trying to get morning classes so they don’t 
have to stay around forlunch time,” he said. 

Brown said that inconsistencies in the 
master schedule might cause some stu- 
dents to have to go downtown for lunch, 
especially after a two hour class that ends at 
1 p.m. 

Corporate Chefs proposed the food cart, 
and the college agreed to give it a try for the 
remainder of the spring. 

Christine Sciacca, a Corporate Chefs cook, 
is confident of the new idea. 

“Oh, yes, it’s a success. The pizza and 
juices are the big sellers,” she said. 

Paul Beaulier, NECC student, likes the 
new lunch cart for its convenience. 

“Most of my classes are in the afternoon, 


Fuelin’ up 


and Ionly havea short time between classes 
to get a bite to eat,” he said. 

“Now that the cafeteria is in the C- 
building, I can pick up some lunch before 
my next class.” 

If successful, Brown said would like to 
continue the lunch cart. 


£ D. Miller photo 
QUICK FOOD on the fly is now available to students in C-building who tend 
not to frequent the cafeteria. Pizza, hot dogs and cold drinks are available. 


“We hope it receives acceptance by the 
students during both day and night classes. 
If so, it will continue in the fall,” Brown 
said. 

The main goal is to keep students on 
campus and encourage them to use NECC’s 
cafeteria facility. 


Business group honors its students May 9 


@ Honor society to induct 
40 new members; national 
chapter awards student 
$250 scholarship 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


f 
f 


Ipha Beta Gamma, an international 
Aw society for community and 

junior colleges, is in its eighth year 
at NECC. 

The honor society recognizes business 
students for their outstanding achievements 
and business qualities. 

The Northern Essex chapter of ABG, 
which consists of over 200 members, is 
called Beta Omicron. 

Any student interested in applying to 
become a member must have 12-credit 


Students to travel to 
Jamaica this summer 


@ Paradise awaits a dozen students 
in the travel and tourism program 


By JOHN JANES 
Staff Reporter 


ECG, American Airlines and the Jamaican Tourism 


hours leading to a business degree with a 
cumulative average of 3.0 or higher. 

Patricia Taglianetti, Beta Omicron fac- 
ulty adviser, encourages new members to 
apply. 

“It’s an honor that separates you from 
other students because it is an additional 
distinction to your resume,” she said. 

Taglianetti also said it’s a vehicle to help 
single out those students who had done 
some outstanding work in the business 
field. 

Frank Leary, professor, department of 
business administration, is considered the 
“Founding Father” of Beta Omicron, serv- 
ing as adviser for all eight years. His main 
intentions were to bring the organization 
to campus for students. 

“It’s an organization that recognizes 
excellence by the students,” Leary said. 
“This honor stays with the students as long 
as they are on the Earth.” 

One such student who received recogni- 
tion through ABG is Kathy Leonard, the first 


NECC student to win a national award 
through the society. 

Leonard won the “Dr. Mary Bone Com- 
petitive Essay Scholarship Award” at the 
ABG national convention held in Miami in 
early April. 

Her 1,000-word essay, titled, What Alpha 
Beta Gamma Means To Me, won a $250 schol- 
arship. 

“The award means a lot to me. It repre- 
sents honor and the beginning of what's 
ahead and in store for me in the future,” 
Leonard said. 

“Alpha Beta Gamma exemplifies leader- 
ship, moral standing, stresses ethics, integ- 
rity and good will. It is the essence of my 
success because it represents a major voy- 
age in my life. These are the type of skills 
that can be carried throughout your life,” 
Leonard said. 

The scholarship honors Dr. Mary Bone’s 
distinguished commitment, and her dedi- 
cation as a teacher and adviser of her chap- 
ter and other national levels. 


EXPLORE A 
BRIGHTER FUTURE 


p THIS SUMMER AT | 


New: have reached an agreement allowing 12 
students to visit Jamaica this summer. 

The trip is designed to allow travel and tourism students 

’ to familiarize themselves with Jamaica for future reference 
in the tourism business. 

The three-day, four-night trip will have students touring 
restaurants and hotels as well as attending meetings with 
sales managers, said Jean Poth, assistant dean of the busi- 
ness division. 

’ Poth said the trip will take place on or around the first two 
weeks of August. 

“The program started last summer and will continue 
because of the success of the first visit,” she said. 

The trip should make travel and tourism students think 
about Jamaica as their warm-weather destination, said David 
Hoshin. He’s a representative of the Jamaica Tourism Bu- 
reau. 

“It will be a wonderful experience for our students,” said 
NECC president John R. Dimitry. “They will learn what to 
look for while scouting out locations for their customers.” 

Travel and tourism instructor Sandy Kauffman accompa- 
nied the students last year. 

Besides touring hotels and attending meetings, the stu- 
dents spent about a day anda half shopping and sight-seeing, 
she said. 

Kauffman found Jamaica different than she expected. 

“I thought the landscape would be more like a desert. I 
really didn’t think that Jamaica was green,” she said. 


| UMASS LOWELL 
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Pamela Donahue, who is part of the ABG 
national executive committee, accepted the 
award for Leonard at the convention. 

“It is a very distinguished award,” 
Donahue said. . 

“Alpha Beta Gamma is a national honor 
society organization that promotes more 
character, integrity and leadership for fu- 
ture leaders in the business community.” 

In past years, Beta Omicron won two 
national chapter awards at the annual con- 
vention. These awards were for excellence 
in recruitment, and for excellence in com- 
munity service. ys 

A ceremony will be held on May 9 at 6 
p.m., in the Bentley Library conference room, 
40 new inductees will become Beta Omi- 
cron members. 


Irene Mary Tyler, from the office tech- 
nology department, will serve as the stu- 
dent speaker at the ceremony and, Terrence 
Monahan, from Essex County Travel, will 
serve as the guest speaker. 


Earn your transfer 
credits: 


Summer Session | 
May 22-June 29 


Summer Session Il 
July 10-August 19 
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Good Karma 

, D. Miller Photos 
HAVERHILL MAYOR James Rurak 
proclaims Earth Day and presents 
a plaque to student activities di- | 
rector Arthur Signorelli and stu- 
dent senate president Larry 
Medolo. 
Rurak also announced plans to 
begin curbside recycling in 
Haverhill. Suzanne Grasso and 
Diane Ayott explain the connec- 
tion between plant and human 
energy, left. 


Leapin’ lizards 
D. Miller phot« 


MICHELLE LUNCEFORD, owner of Michelle’s Menagerie, carefully holds 
up a crocodile lizard, just one of several exotic visitors seen at the 
college last week. Below, Kathy Hersh, of the Merrimack River Water 
Valley Watershed Council, displays clean-up progress. 
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Sssssay hell 
D. Miller photos 


APOLLO THE PYTHON slithers near local youngsters, giving them a 
closer look at reptiles deemed “dangerous.” 
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@ Campus community 
steps into the spotlight in 
an AIDS benefit show 


By CARMEN RUSSELL 
Staff Reporter 


‘students, faculty members, administra- 

tors and alumni worked together to 
create what may be one of NECC’s most 
substantial community events. 

Sharing Our Talents held recently on cam- 
pus, brought together an array of perform- 
ers contributing their talents to raise money 
for AIDS awareness. The event reveled in 
community spirit and will remain an uplift- 
ing reminder of the sole purpose, the entire 
body of NECC shares. 

“To the best of my knowledge, nothing 
like this has ever happened here at North- 
ern Essex,” noted Susan Sanders, Sharing 
Our Talents committee member. “This is the 
first real community activity at this com- 
munity college.” 

Frank DeSarro, English as a Second lan- 
guage instructor, proposed the idea only 
seven weeks before. Along with 15 other 
committee members, he was able to bring 
it together. 

“It has been a great spirit builder,” 
DeSarro said, after the close of the perfor- 
mances. “It brought out a lot of creative 
talents that we have around the school.” 

DeSarro, who organized another show 
at the Portsmouth Unitarian Universalist 
Church April 24, suggested the benefit for 
the Corpus Christi Residence established by 
Lazarus House Ministries of Lawrence. 

The benefit was attributed in memory 
of Paul Monette, the author of Becoming a 
Man: Half a Life Story, who died on Feb. 10. 


I na high-spirited display, more than 80 


Arts & Entertainment 


It’s a Smash! 7 


Family and friends of Monette attended. 

The event showcased an impressive dis- 
play of eclectic performances from comedy 
to dance. . 

Frank Leary, professor of business ad- 
ministration, opened the show as Father 
Frank and gave a humorous Irish Blessing. 
Every performance emanated creativity, but 
highlights include two exceptionally im- 
pressive originals: The Usual Thing by the 
Michael Sharrow Band and Ray Naroian, 
Observer Arts and Entertainment Editor, 
performing An Angel. 

A faculty, staffand administrator choral 
group and the NECC student chorus gave 
notable performances and the Still Point 
Dancers put on three entertaining en- 
sembles. 

Vocalists Michelle McGowan, Michael 
Conrad and Johnny Rosario all sang memo- 
rably. Wendy Esoldo, who accompanied for 
two other acts, gave an intense solo and 
Kevin Burgoyne’s performance of Bring Him 
Home won’t be easily be forgotten. 

The evening never lost its direction as 
the performers were all in tune with the 
benefit’s cause and many used very fitting 
pieces. Alberto Martinez gave a gripping 
rendition of Bach’s Bis Du Bie Mir, in Ger- 
man. 

Bis Due Bie Mir is about a living soul on 
this living Earth, he explained. “A person is 
dying and praying to God, telling him that 
he is not afraid of death because God is 
beside him.” 

He is very familiar with the need for 
AIDS awareness as seven members of his 
own family have died from the disease. 

“T don’t think there can ever be enough 
education about AIDS. There is never enough 
education on any topic,” he said. “We forget 
what we know and need to renew it to keep 
it fresh in our minds. This way we can 
remind ourselves to show empathy.” 

AIDS awareness was prevalent in the 
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A Pre-Medical 

A Study Abroad 
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Getting ready for the show 


REHEARSING FOR the successful Sharing Our Talents fundraiser is Jean 


Lendall. 

acts as well as the stands and displays. 
Attendees could also donate by purchasing 
“Wear to Care” AIDS ribbons and write 
messages in memory of friends who have 
died of AIDS. 

Another touching moment came as 
Bethel Vasquez presented a quilt panel she 
had designed and personally sewn in 
memory of the late Monette. The quilt 
panel detailed important aspects of Paul 
Jr.'s life. 

Readings from Monette’s writings un- 
doubtedly affected the audience and gave 
insight into who he was and what he meant 
to the homosexual community. 

Also gripping, Robert Grant set Monette’s 
I Think of Little Else Than of Them to music as 
a tribute. 

Monette, a prolific writer, was best 
known for his poetry and autobiographical 


| Hour 


| 
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For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
Frames 

Enlargements 


Same day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
i ____ 372-3280 5) 


File photo 


sketches, including Becoming a Man, “which 
won the National Book Award, was about 
growing up realizing he was gay,” DeSarro 
said. 

Monette’s other works included Taking 
Care of Mrs. Carroll, The Gold Diggers, and a 
collection of poetry called Love Alone: 18 
Elegies for Rog. 

Monette was born Oct. 16, 1945, in 
Lawrence, studied at Yale University and 
lived in North Andover at the time of his 
death three months ago. Monette lost two 
lovers to AIDS, Roger Horwitz and Stephen 
Kolzak. He is survived by his last, Winston 
Wilde. Y 

Donations are still being accepted. All 
contributions will go to Corpus Christi. For 
more information, contact DeSarro in C- 
213 or at ext. 3849. 


ELECTROLYSIS 


Permanent Hair Removal 


a & 


Beautiful Eyes 
Need 
Beautiful Brows 


= 


Your eyes can be deeply 
enhanced by customized 
eyebrow shaping 
and contouring 


Curtis Electrology ve.cre. 
& 379 Main Street te. 125) 
Haverhill 521-2777 


50% OFF |" TREATMENT 


Join us in the 4th annual Northern Essex Community College 


SCHOLARSHIP GOLF TOURNAMENT 


“to Beiiéfif NECC Alumni Assoc. & Foundation Scholarship Funds 


Monday, June 19, 1995 


1:00 p.m. shotgun start 
Haverhill Country Club 


Haverhill, MA 


$130 per person 


18-hole, 4-person scramble 
includes 


green fees, golf cart, lunch, 
individual gift, fabulous team 


pri zes, dinner (following tournament) 


of 
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‘A Goofy Movie’ discourages family feuds, mistrust — 


@ ‘Cartoonish’ comedy offers 
children, adults laughter, love while 
overcoming generational differences 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


children, A Goofy Movie offers hilarity for viewers of all 

ages. 

Ina fun-filled animated comedy by Walt Disney produc- 
tions, Goofy, starring in his own feature film for the fiest 
time in his 63-year career, and his teenage son, Max, 
illustrate what father-son relationships are like in the '90s. 

Despite his floppy ears, buck teeth and foolish laugh, 


. . Goofy strives to be- 
Movie Review 


come the “perfect 

father” in an age 
where parents are deemed primitive and uncool. Trying to 
overcome this stereotype, Goofy takes Max ona fishing trip 
at Lake Destiny, hundreds of miles away from home. 

Although this picture lacks the same artistic depth and 
visual intriguement presented in silver-screen hits Aladdin 
and The Lion King, its cartoon surface offers patrons an 
appreciation for longer-length animations. 

Max, an unpopular teen at his high school, falls head- 
over-heels for Roxanne, a shy beauty. Desperately attempt- 
ing to impress her, Max interrupts the principal’s student 
address costumed as everyone’s favorite music superstar, 
Powerline. Although he impresses his classmates, includ- 
ing Roxanne, and becomes popular afterward, the school 
administrators are fuming. They inform Goofy of Max’s 
irrational behavior, causing him to envision his son in 
prison garb, locked behind bars for life. 

Six jovial songs debut in this film, featuring popular 
recording artist Tevin Campbell as the voice of Powerline. 
Although the toe-tapping tunes stimulate a multitude of 
smiles, a lack of festivity prevails. Reciting a song in its 
entirety after one viewing is an unlikely happening. The 
lack of radio airplay of the tunes is primarily at fault. 

Max is faced with several common issues among teen- 
agers today, primarily lying. In a quest to please Roxanne, 
he changes the directions on his father’s sacred fishing 


| Ee looking for something fun to do with young 


aa 
Fishin’ for friendship 


Photo courtesy of The Walt Disney Company 


GOOFY ATTEMPTS to teach his son, Max, the fine art of fly fishing. Although Max loathes the idea 
of spending his entire summer vacation with his father, eventually the two overcome their 
recreational differences. Directed by Kevin Lima, A ‘Goofy Movie’ delivers laughter and enjoyment. 


map (that was passed down for generations) to Los Angeles 
instead of the campground. Powerline was appearing in 
concert in California and Max told Roxanne and his friend 
that he’d appear on stage with the rock hero. 

Eventually, Goofy and his son bond, coming to a realiza- 
tion that although their generation gaps may never close, 
they will always love each other. 


Created as a follow-up to the afternoon TV sitcom, Goof 
Troop, the film is a bit too long for most children to sit 
quietly through. 

Despite flaws in time scheme, A Goofy Movie is a touch- 
ing, close-to-home feature that is sure to tickle your funny 
bone and bring families closer together. Bring your chil- 
dren, spouse or loved one along for a zany and wacky ride. 


COLLEGE 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 


AND APPLY EARLY! 


Bradford College offers the following 


4 majors & concentrations: 

Creative Arts Human Studies Natural Science 

Performing Arts: International Studies & Math 
Dance Politics . Biology 
Music Psychology * Environmental 
Theatre Social Policy & Human ~ Science 

Visual Arts: . Services Marine Science 
Art History Sociology Mathematics 
Studio Art 

Management 
Humanities Accounting & Finance 


American Studies 
Communication Studies 
Creative Writing 
European Studies 
French 

History 

Literature 

Philosophy 

Romance Studies 
Spanish 


Management & 
Administration 
Marketing 


Kathy Bresnahan 


ie 


BRADFORD 
LARS 
wR 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 


SS ee 


A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION | 


{NECC Bookstore 


May 8-12 


& 


May 15 


Haverhill 
& Lawrence 
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still Point tribute honors student killed in crash 


Here comes the hotsteppers 


THE STILL POINT Dance Company, shown practicing, performed four 
nights of inspired recital honoring the late Joseph M. Liguori. 


FireHouse defies mainstream, produces seasoned LP 


@ Taut vocals, melodic 
guitars gel, creating an 
arresting anthology that 
sticks to 80s rock formula 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


funny thing happened on FireHouse’s 
third trip to the recording studio ... 
nge music swept the world up 


and passed the band by. 

FireHouse’s third album, FireHouse 3, 
keeps with the same style of their past 
releases. The album is based on melodra- 
matic power rock and lyrical compositions 
of love and happiness. 

FireHouse, molded in the genre of 
Whitesnake, Bon Jovi and Winger, never 
tries to enter today’s more popular “grunge” 
domain, but opts to stay with an older 
theme, and does it well. 


D. Miller photo 


Music Review 


Most of their lyrics are a bit soft, missing 
the key phrases of a Stephen Tyler or the 
poetry of a Geoff Tate, but convey the 
images the band wants. 

The music is well-written. Perry 
Richardson’s explosive bass, joins drum- 
mer Michael Foster in a powerful surge for 
C. J. Snare’s clear vocals and Bill Leverty’s 
hyper-expressive riffing. 

Heavy doses of the guitarist’s Van Halen/ 
Hendrix/Satriani inspired lead work con- 
firm that Leverty is the most underrated 
guitarist around. 

Successful with past love songs such as 
Love Of A Lifetime and When I Look Into Your 
Eyes, FireHouse adds another surefire heart- 
wrencher, | Live My Life For You. There are 
two more ballads (but with slightly faster 
tempos) on this album, Here For You and No 
One At All. 

Here For You is the type of song that the 
more you hear the more you like. It’s a tune 
that promotes images of the band sitting on 


@ Dancers celebrate life, 
remember death through 
heartfelt performance, 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Staff Reporter 


he Still Point dance company per- 

formed its annual end of the year set 

April 21-22 and the 28-29 in the 
gymnasium. 

Consisting of 15 dancers and directed by 
Elaine Mawhinney, the company performed 
14 numbers in contemporary style accom- 
panied by the music of Enigma, Celine Dion 
and the artist formally known as Prince. 

The dancers performed a special tribute 
to the Kansas classic, Dust in the Wind. The 
song was dedicated to the memory of Jo- 
seph M. Liguori, a 1994 graduate of Triton 
High School. 

Liguori only had attended NECC for nine 
days when he was hit and killed by an 


stools, playing electric-acoustic guitars in 
an “Eagles Live” fashion. 

No One At All is the fastest ballad on the 
album, and may be destined for top 40 
status. Although the lyrics are a little shoddy, 
the chorus has a hook that sticks in the 
mind and Snare’s voice sounds incredible. 

The best rock song, Two Sides, carries a 


alleged drunk driver Jan. 31. 

Colleen McLaughlin and Stacia Waraska, 
both Triton gradwates and friends of Liguori, 
performed the commemorative dance. 

Liguori’s mother and aunt were present 
on opening night, and the creative number 
sparked the emotions of both the Liguori’s 
and the dancers. 

“She was very happy, and it was nice for 
us to have the opportunity to do it,2 
McLaughlin said. 

These final performances marked the 
last appearances for Tricia Gigiliotti and 
Sheri DiStefano, club president and vice- 
president. The two appeared in nine of the 
14 dances. 

Mawhinney appeared ina solo rendition 
to More Than Words by Sedona Suite, a fitting 
finale. 

All dances were choreographed by 
Mawhinney, students and professional 
dance members. 

Currently, the company is recruiting 
dancers. For information, contact 
Mawhinney at ext. 5859. 


great beat, phenomenal fretwork and mes- 
merizing vocals throughout the song. 

For fans, this is classic FireHouse and 
from here, outside influences begin to creep 
in. 

Love Is A Dangerous Thing, derived straight 
out of Van Halen’s For Unlawful Carnal Knowl- 
edge, reproduces guitar tones from Eddie’s 
custom made six-string. 

The track, What’s wrong seems the only 
attempt to join the “pissed-off-parade” in 
today’s music. The lyrics and mood try to 
copy the aggravated ’90s musicians, but 
comes out in FireHouse style. 

Trying To Make A Living begins with 47 
seconds of fantastic acoustic guitar playing. 
The band enters and the song shifts into an 
“Extreme” based funk groove with Leverty 
mimicking Nuno Bettencourt’s slant on 
guitar playing. 

This album proves FireHouse can still 
play powerful 80s style arena anthem rock. 

But, with today’s listeners leaning to- 
ward the grunge scene, is anybody really 
listening? 


Start your career 
before most people 
start their majors. 


You can earn a computer-aided drafting technology degree 
or an electronics technology degree in just two years. 


Obtain an Associate's degree from ITT Tech and you can be ready to begin a 
technical career when your friends are still choosing their majors. As long 
as you complete all of the required courses on schedule, ITT Tech guarantees 
you'll get the subjects you need to graduate on time. Classes start in June, 
$0 call today. It’s not too late to get started on a new career. 


ITT Technical Institute LTT 


1-800 ITT TECH 


If the first day and hour of your 
class meets on this day, then 
your... 


Monday 8 a.m. 
Monday 9 a.m. 
Monday 10 a.m. 
Monday 11 a.m. 
Monday 1 p.m. 


Exam schedule 


Monday, May 15, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 1] a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


..Final examination or last class 
meeting will occur at this time, 
in your fisrt day and hour room. 


55 campuses nationwide 


Monday 2 p.m. 
Monday 3 p.m. 
Monday 4 p.m. 
Tuesday 8 a.m. 
Tuesday 9 a.m. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. 


Tuesday 11] a.m. 
Tuesday 12 p.m. 
Tuesday 1 p.m. 
Tuesday 2 p.m. 
Tuesday 3 p.m. 
Wednesday 8 a.m. 
Wednesday 9 a.m. 


Wednesday | p.m. 
Wednesday 2 p.m. 
Thursday 9 a.m. 
Thursday 12 p.m. 
Thursday 1 p.m. 
Friday 9 a.m. 
Friday 1 p.m. 


| 


Wednesday 10 a.m. 
Wednesday 11 a.m. 
Wednesday 12 p.m. 


Friday, may 12, from 2 p.m. to.4:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 11, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 2 p.m to 4:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 


Wednesday, May 10, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. | 


t/ 
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Diploma should ‘Bullet’ Howard to award ~ 


Richmond 
Dawson 


@ Playing with the best 
on the court, finishing 
college off the court should 


prove enough to bring 
award to NBA freshman 


ashington Bullet forward Juwan 
Howard deserves rookie-of-the- 
year honors — not necessarily for 


what he has accomplished on the court, but 
what he did off it during his freshman 
campaign. 

Howard certainly had credible statistics 
(17 points and 8.4 rebounds per game) for 
the hapless Bullets, but what puts him 
ahead of the rest of the rookie class is — 
graduation. 

Like most talented collegiate basketball 
players Hqward left school a year early. But 
unlike the rest of the rookies, Howard will 
graduate on time and with his class at the 
University of Michigan. 

It’s hard enough to put up with a full 
course load at any college; imagine playing 
a grueling NBA season as well. 

Many rookies, like rookie-of-the-year 
candidate Grant Hill, remained in college 
for four years and graduated before moving 
on to the NBA. And while that is commend- 
able, Howard broke the mold of early en- 
trants and set the standard for many to 
follow. 

The NBA should embrace Howard and 
pimp his educational efforts the way they 
do the hoop efforts of Shaquille O’Neal and 
Shawn Kemp. 

Kemp never attended college but the 
NBA, a league that runs a year round Stay In 
School campaign, constantly uses footage 
of Kemp's dunks and monster swats to 


advertise itself. 

Can anyone say “hypocritical?” The NBA 
should build a campaign around Howard. 
Can’t you picture a celebrity like Sinbad or 
Paul Reiser claiming, “I love this game,” 
while the commercial cuts to clips of Howard 
marching in the graduation procession and 
receiving his diploma. 

The league is looking a perfect “PR” 
moment in the face, and knowing the greed 
monger, it is will use Howard’s off-court 
accomplishments for all the wrong reasons 
— to make money. 

In 1991, the University of Michigan re- 
cruited the most highly touted freshman 
class incollege basketball history — Howard 
at forward with Ray Jackson, Chris Webber 
in the middle with Jalen Rose at the point 
and Jimmy King at the off-guard. 

This team made it to the national finals, 
and Webber left early after the sophomore 
season. Howard and Rose followed after 
one more. King and Jackson stayed the 
entire four years and will now receive their 
diplomas with Howard. 

Not only has Howard made sure he will 
graduate, he also talked Webber and Rose 
into taking courses to ensure they, too, will 
one day get that coveted piece of paper from 
the University of Michigan. 

Milwaukee forward Glenn Robinson led 
all rookies in scoring (21.9 points per game), 
Dallas Maverick guard Jason Kidd had more 
impact than any other first-year player 
(Mavericks 23 more wins than last season} 
and Hill is the overall favorite, due to his 
credible stats (20 points and 10 rebounds 
per game) and his overall nice-guy person- 
ality. But Howard as the most impressive 
statistic of all tenderfoots, 2.7 grade point 
average. 

This year’s early entrants to the NBA draft 
(i.e. Corliss Williamson, Joe Smith, Gary 
Trent and Scotty Thurman) should take out 
their notebooks and scribe down some ad- 
vice from Howard. Like the lady does when 
dancing the Tango, they should follow the 
man’s lead. Because now, using a piece of 
90s rhetoric, Howard is “the man.” 

Sure, Howard left school early, but he 
went back. In an age when players say 
“(expletive) the school, I'm making mil- 


~ lions,” Howard went against the grain and 


got his degree. That is enough to award him 


the trophy. 

Howard played the season's final game 
Sunday, April 23. He then finished his col- 
lege requirements on the following Mon- 
day and took part in his college’s gradua- 
tion ceremonies Saturday, April 29. While 
his team did not make the playoffs, he 


A grade above the rest 


Photo courtesy of Haverhill Gazette 
EARLY NBA entrants Jalen Rose (5) and Chris Webber (4) may follow the 
example set by former teammate Juwan Howard (right), who graduated. 


proved he is not only a valuable player, but 
an even more valuable human being. 
When the president of the University of 
Michigan hands Howard his degree, 
NBA commissioner David Stern should be 
standing right behind waiting to give 
Howard the rookie-of-the-year award. 


Heartbreak Hill tests marathon runners 


James 
— Graham | 


@ Spectators were the 
crutches helping me to 
cross one of America’s 
most famous finish lines 


he Boston Marathon is a grueling test 
of one’s intestinal fortitude. And, af 
ter running it, my weakness was as 

clear as the sky under which I ran. 

This year’s 99th running of the Mara- 
thon began at high-noon in Hopkington 
The only colorin the sky besides blue was of 
four helicopters hovering above the start- 
ing line. The enormous field of runners 
crowded the starting line on the 50 degree 


Sports Name Game 


Give the name of the athlete whose nick- 
name is provided. 

1. “Big hurt” 6. “Prime time” 

2. “Crime dog” 7. “Great One” 

3. “Worm” 8. “The Shark” 

4. “Admiral” 9. “Russian rocket” 

5. “Round mound of rebound” 


Answers: 
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Patriots Day. 

With only minutes to go before the start, 
the only thought was how my feet would 
hurt around the 15th mile and on. After 
several minutes passed, the gun went off 
and the crowd roared with excitement as 
the lead pack of runners took off. 

Near the start, a line of many male 
runners let out some nervousness by going 
to the bathroom in the woods. Others burned 
the stored-up energy they would need for 
later miles by passing as many runners as 
they could. 

With the help of bands and the numer- 
ous supporters on the side of the road, the 
first 5-10 miles went quickly. For myself, | 
was used to running a maximum of 10 
miles, so when the 10 mile mark came up so 
did my adrenaline. It’s too bad it went back 
down after a few more miles 

It wasn’t until mile 15 when my running 
partner and I took our first pit stop. We 
started walking. At this point my legs were 
fine, but both feet had blisters and my 
knees felt like someone was tapping them 
with a 20 ounce hammer. 

When we reached mile 16, we started to 
run again. Both the pain in my body and the 
thought of how much | didn’t want to 
continue overwhelmed me until we passed 
the screaming women at Wellesley College. 

The cheers and my partner in crime is 
what kept me going. But no matter how 
much support was given, my 10-mile body 
wasn't used to 26 miles including Heart- 
break Hill. Heartbreak Hill is a long 3 miles 
of continuous hills that constantly beat on 
the thighs, calves and hips. 

My overall game plan was to walk ap- 
proximately 5 miles. Not figuring Heart- 
break Hill would hurt so much, my calcula- 
tions were dead on. Twice, during this 
torturous 3 mile hike, my right thigh 
cramped up and suddenly walking was all I 


could manage. 

We walked our way through the break- 
ing point and then came upon the last part 
of the race. At mile 20 and three hours into 
the race, the energy I once started with 
came back as the finish line approached. 

The latter half of the race is where the 
college crowd covered the streets as they 
drank beer and turned their stereos on full 
blast. After passing Boston College, my part- 
ner decided he needed to walk a little or 
he'd have thrown up all the oranges and 
fluids he'd eaten while running. 

So with only 2 miles to go, I began to 
encourage my partner by telling him we 
couldn't walk the end of the only marathon 


| Pat on the back 


| Foss through abdominal crunches. 


we have ever run. With this in mind, he 
agreed, and once again we were running. 

Coming around the last corner the time 
clock was in sight and we finally passed 
under it at 4:57 p.m. Waiting for us was an 
abundance of water bottles, fruit drinks, 
doughnuts, chips, bread and my only sou- 
venir, an emergency blanket which said 
“Boston Marathon” on it. 

We accomplished our goal. In pain, we 
sat on the sidewalk and thought about all 
the people who said we couldn't do it. We 
aren't the most avid runners and made it, 
and although there was pain the next few 
days, the joy of finishing makes up for all 
the torture. 


J. Grosky photo 
HEALTH AND fitness coordinator Rob Parker guides student Chris 


The fitness center/weight rooms 


| are open to all students and faculty weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Sports program 
faced with cuts 


@ A tighter budget forces 
a re-examination of the 
money allocated to 
athletic teams 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


tor Carl Beal in a compromising posi 

tion. Within the next few weeks, he will 
make a decision on which sports teams he 
must cut. 

In addition, he must figure out how to 
counter the declining condition of the ath- 
letic fields, which have already felt the 
effects of a dwindling budget. 

As the Knights’ baseball field continues 
to drown under puddles with each rainy 
day, Haverhill has allowed the team to 
practice and play games at Swasey’s Field. 

“I like NECC’s field because it’s conve- 
nient,” said utility man Tony Matias. “You 
can’t blame it on the maintenance; it’s the 
weather and there’s bad drainage.” 

Restoration of the fields requires funds 
unavailable to the athletic department. 

“In order to fix the fields, we were told 
we needed to put in a drainage system 
costing around $100,000,” said Joseph 
Brown, dean of administrative services. 

Beal agreed that a drainage system was 
needed, but recalled a time 24 years ago 
when the school wanted to fix the problem, 
until administration realized what it would 
cost. 

“Twenty-four years of squawking has 
done nothing. Now that we're in a budget 


Joon funding has Athletic Direc 


crunch, do you think I’m going to get 
anything out of that?” 

The money allocated to the athletic de- 
partment doesn’t include a maintenance 
fee for the grounds. 

“I found out all the fields, baseball, soft- 
ball, the tennis courts, everything that was 
supposed to be for athletic purposes were 
lumped into this category of campus beau- 
tification... grass, trees, bushes, flowers, 
and we were lumped into that,” Beal said. 
“And that was a bad move because what 
was going to get the priority... plants, trees 
and bushes.” 

So what will it take to keep up the fields? 

According to Beal, a large act of kind- 
ness. Brown said it would cost thousands, 
which the school doesn’t have. 

“It has not ranked as a top priority on 
campus,” Brown said. 

Some efforts have been made to save the 
fields, including the use of Indian clay and 
stone dust on the infield to cause the water 
to trickle into the outfield. 

“Tt looks like I may have to cut three 
sports right now,” Beal said. “I put into 
student government for an appeal to get 
some more money so we could at least have 
four sports. If-we drop two, it leaves four.” 

Last year, the same situation occurred 
where the money allocated wasn’t enough 
to sustain a full program. Beal was able to 
manage, although the positions of intra- 
mural coordinator and wellness fitness spe- 
cialist were not filled. 

The athletic department may face a level- 
funding next year, but with the two added 
positions, the money just isn’t there. 

“At this point, we are geared toward the 
number of students that come on the cam- 
pus;” Beal said. “If the student enrollment 


Dodging the ax 


THE BASEBALL team is one of NECC’ Ss 


J. Graham photo 
six sports programs facing possible 


elimation. Despite possible cancellation, players remain enthusiastic. 


goes up, more money; student enrollment 
goes down, the money gets cut.” 

According to Beal, there are one or two 
groups on campus that raise their own 
funds and he hopes to do the same thing by 
organizing a summer camp this summer, 
bringing in money to support sports. 

“We are going to try to survive with our 
own wits by using the facility this summer 
and keep things going,” Beal said. “We 
might make $2,000, and that money will go 
into a fund, which is already there, for the 
sports and leisure department to use.” 

With a few weeks left in the semester, 
Beal is left with the dilemma of choosing 
what sports to cut. He said he won’t know 
until he has talked with the president. 
Choosing which sport is not the only prob- 
lem he must tackle — he also needs to make 
sure the men’s and women’s teams are 
treated fairly. 

“If we had to drop three sports and if it 


were one women’s sport and two men’s, it 
would be gender equity for the men,” Beal 
said. “If we dropped two women’s sports 
and one men’s, it would be gender equity 
for the women. Without having four sports 
next semester, we’re going to be looking at 
a problem. So I’m asking for at least enough 
money to have four sports.” 


Fixing the Facilities 


“Twenty-four years of 
squawking has done 
nothing,” Athletic: 
Director Carl Beal said. 
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Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 
* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. *6 to 11 p.m. 
**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. **3 to 8 a.m. 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: ® 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


After Soaking Up The Rays, 
Come Soak Up Some Knowledge. 


FINALLY...YOU CAN DO IT ALL—GO TO WORK, GO TO SCHOOL, AND GO TO THE BEACH THIS SUM- 
MER! HAVE THE TIME TO TAKE THE VACATION YOU REALLY WANT WITHOUT TAKING TIME OFF FROM 
SCHOOL. ENJOY THE FLEXIBILITY OF OUR NEW SCHEDULE AND NEW COURSES—AND CHOOSE THE 
OPTION THAT'S BEST FOR YOU! CALL A CENTER NEAR YOU FOR MORE DETAILS! 


Special Six-Week Summer Sessions 


June 12-July 27 - Tuition $399 per course 
No CLASSES WEEK OF JULY 4 AND THE ENTIRE MONTH OF AUGUST 
NasHua CENTER 
PSY 108 — IntRopucTiON To PsycHoLocy Tue/THUR 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
CIS 100 INTRODUCTION To ComPUTERS Tue/THUR 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
ENG 214 American Literature II Tue/THUR 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
PortsmouTH CENTER 
MAT 220 Stamistics Mon/Weo 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
SCI 111. Survey oF BioLocicaL Sciences Mon/Wep 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
HIS 245 —_-US History Since 1945 Mon/Weo 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
Sacem Center 
MAT 120 — Finite MATHEMATICS Mon/Wep 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
ECO 201 Microeconomics Mon/Weo 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
CIS 172 SPREADSHEETS AND GRAPHICS Mon/Wep 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
Other Summer Options at NHC 


TWO-NIGHT-A-WEEK COURSES, SIX-WEEK TERM 
SATURDAY COURSES, SUNDAY COURSES, EARLY 


COURSES—AND MORE! TAKE UP TO 6 CREDITS IN 6 WEEKS AND GET A HEAD START ON YOUR FALL 
SEMESTER. 


NasHua CentER * 546 AMHerst St 


Call New Hampshire College for more information. 
PortsmourH CenTer * 150 GREENLEAF Ave * Portsmoutu, NH * (603) 436-2831 
Satem Cenrer * 19-A KeewayDn Dr * Satem, NH (603) 893-9600 


IS AND EIGHT-WEEK TERMS, DAYTIME COURSES, 
NIGHT AND LATE NIGHT, ONE-NIGHT-A-WEEK 


* NasHua, NH * (603) 881-8393 
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Mountain biking "4 
treKs way across 
New England 


The landscape offers 
spectacular trails and 
breathtaking views; riders 
reap benefits of exercise 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


ou are enveloped by beautiful scenery 

filled with trees, rocks, dirt trails and 

a lake. The surroundings may look 
like a Monet masterpiece. 

Along with the beauty of the woods 
comes the true tests of a mountain biker. 
Hidden somewhere within nature’s aura lie 
the numerous trails, tests and challenges, 
each one different in both appearance and 
difficulty. 

Exercise and fitness are not the only 
perks a biker receives from the sport. Many 
bikers take advantage of their environment 
by taking time to view their surroundings. 
This appreciation of Mother Nature allows 
the ride to become more than an invigorat- 
ing, sweaty and exhausting experience. It 
becomes both relaxing and enjoyable. 

“Being able to enjoy nature and its offer- 
ings was one of the main reasons I really got 
into mountain biking,” said Adam 
Whitehouse, a business transfer student. 
“It’s really relaxing and peaceful. You can 
appreciate nature. I often stop on a trail to 
appreciate the surroundings and take a 
look around and listen.” 

“Mountain biking is so pleasing,” said 
Tim Page, a biology major. “It’s a beautiful 
experience pushing yourself so hard and 
kicking back on occasion to appreciate na- 
ture.” 

“I like to ride and soak up the scenery,” 
said Joel Bernier, an avid biker and student 
at Haverhill High School. “There’s nothing 
like riding at six in the evening outdoors in 
the woods. It’s a purifying experience.” 

Many list mountain biking as a recre- 
ational activity. Sure, casually riding through 
the woods, turning the head both right and 
left and chatting with a chum makes for a 
relaxing interlude. True avid mountain bik- 
ers would argue the generic “recreational 
activity” label, however. 

-“Mountain biking is a sport, one of en- 
durance, stamina, risk, concentration and 
desire,” Bernier said. 

Bernier's interest in the sport was piqued 
in 1990 while watching a mountain bike 
competition filmed by ESPN in Colorado. 
He now owns four bicycles, two specialized 
racing road bikes and two mountain bikes. 

“I saw the race on TV. and | said to 
myself, ‘That’s something I could see my- 
self getting interested in,” Bernier said. 

Riding provides a great way for individu- 
als to get into good shape and maintain that 
physical condition. Continual mountain 
biking is excellent for working the cardio- 
vascular system. It builds, tones and 
strengthens muscles in the legs, arms, shoul- 
ders and back while increasing one’s 
stamina and endurance levels. 

Page occasionally rides the stationary 
bike in the offseason (wintertime) while 
both he and Whitehouse lift weights and 
run to stay in shape while awaiting biking 
season. 

Riding the bike trails makes for a keen 
experience. Biking hardcore and attacking 
nature’s terrain is a self-induced challenge 
and promotes feelings of accomplishment 


or individual failure. A good downhill run 
may be determined by the level of risk 
conquered, anda spill or crash often marks 
a bad trail ride. 

There is a way to expand upon the 
biker’s personal fulfillment or regression: 
the challenge lies in competition. Serious 
mountain bikers often decide to push the 
sport up to the next level: racing. 

“I’ve been riding bikes ever since I got 
my first BMX as a little kid,” Bernier said. “I 
love riding my bike in the woods, but racing 
is an entirely different rush. It’s no longer 
you against nature; it’s you versus nature 
and the other guys competing alongside 
you.” 

The true drive of competition is not the 
only drive to push one toward racing, Page 
points out. 

“You put three or four grand into a bike, 
and you begin to want something to show 
for your money and effort, something physi- 
cal other than the bike,” Page said. “That 
desire makes you want to race.” 

Mountain bike racing contains four lev- 
els, the first being beginner. After placing 
in the top five finishers in five races, a rider 
is promoted to the sport circuit. Sport con- 
tains the same stipulation to upgrade a 
rider’s racing level. 

After four top-five finishes, Bernier said 
he needs just one more placing at the sport 
level before advancing to the expert circuit. 
After placing in the top-three three times, a 
rider moves from expert to the highest 
level, professional. 

“Expert is where the racing becomes 
real serious,” Bernier said. “Sponsors are 
looking for riders to promote (the sponsor’s) 
company. Real teams are looking for legiti- 
mate riders to compete on the circuit and 
race as a member of their team.” 

Locally, numerous spots and places are 
open to mountain biking, including a num- 
ber of trails just five seconds from the NECC 
Haverhill campus. 

Kenoza Lake offers many trails overlook- 
ing the water and running through its 
woods. Connected to the Kenoza Lake trails 
are a variety of routes leading (by way of the 
woodlands) to Winnekenni Castle. 
Whitehouse, Page and Bernier all practice 
and train on these paths. 

“Winnekenni (Castle) and Kenoza Lake 
are just five minutes up the road from my 
house, and I go up there every night after 
work and kick around through their trails,” 
Page said. 

“I grew up riding those trails and go 
there more often than anywhere else,” 
Whitehouse said. 

New Engldhd holds many of the nation’s 
most beautiful parks, trails and great places 
to bike and is the birthplace of bicycling, 
said The Best Bike Rides in New England. Ac- 
cording to The Wheel, a popular cycling 
publication of the day, the nation’s first 
“remarkable ride” was W. R. Pitman’s 42- 
mile journey from Boston to Haverhill. 

Other local spots are available for prime 
mountain biking. The woods and slopes of 
Pie Hill in Methuen make for a challenging 
downhill trek with good up-and-downhill 
riding. Its neighboring forests make for a 
good biking journey. Pie Hill is located off 
Route 213 West, just before the Methuen 
Mall exit. 

The “Powerlines” running through 
Groveland and Georgetown contain a chal- 
lenging cross country hike with numerous 
rocky, rut-dominated, dirt trails. The "lines 
are easily accessible and visible on the left 
and right of Route 97 in Groveland, just 
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Over the river and through the woods 


J. Grosky photo 


AVID BIKER Adam Whitehouse dodges trees in the woods engulfing 
Winnekenni Castle. The sport has captivated many curious thrill-seekers. 


before reaching the Georgetown border. 

Also suggested are the miles of easy 
biking paths along Plum Island in 
Newburyport. This ride is suggested for the 
spring and fall seasons as greenhead flies 
roam in myriads throughout the summer. 

Lynnwoods, in Lynn, offers all-day riding 
of its well maintained and prepared trails 
for a $2 fee. It is located by Walden Pond, the 
easel for many of Thoreau’s works. 

Wachusett Mountain, with one of 
Massachusett’s highest peaks, offers a tough 
ride as does the Holyoke Range. Both offer 
tough and rigorous climbs with beautiful 
views of the neighboring landscape and of 
the horizon. 

A short trip north of the Massachusetts 
border opens bikers to the numerous sites 
in Northern New England. 

Pawtuckaway State Park, just over half 
an hour north off of Route 121A, offers both 
biking and hiking trails along with a camp- 
ground site. 

Those looking for extensive riding in the 
Granite State will find good trails challeng- 
ing rides at these places: The Greenville Rail 
Trail, Potanipo Hill in Btookline, Beaver 
Brook Wildlife Habitat in Hollis, Hollis Town 
Forest and Manchester’s Massabesic Lake 
and Tower Hill Pond. 

Maine contains a good number of biking 
spots. The closest, Mt. Agamenticus, is just 
an hour away off of I-95 in York and four 
miles from Ogunquit Beach. 

Many of nature’s greatest sites are vis- 
ible while biking Acadia National Park in 
Bar Harbor. Acadia contains beautiful scen- 
ery along the Atlantic and presents over 50 
miles of gravel paths. Located in a well- 
known tourist town, a trip to Bar Harbor 
marks a great idea for a possible vacation. 

A few Maine trails located a little closer 
to home are Atherton Hill in Portland, the 
Mica Mines by Lewiston and the Rail Trail, 
located between Minot and Buckfield. 

Vermont marks a farther drive, but dem- 
onstrates the rarity of undisturbed nature. 


Mount Snow in West Dover is referred to 
being the “Mountain Bike Capital of New 
England.” 

Known for its skiing during the winter, 
Mt. Snow in Brattleboro is converted into a 
haven for mountain bikers in the offseason. 
Fora $5 fee, riders gain entrance for all-day 
riding. Available are 140 miles of dirt roads 
and trails with lifts to the top, instruction 
and rentals. 

Mt. Snow is easy to find by taking Route 
2 to Western Massachusetts, then 91N into 
Vermont to exit two in Brattleboro. 

Other Green Mountain state mountain 
biking spots include Turnpike Road in Nor- 
wich (located between the Connecticut and 
White Rivers), Catamount Center in 
Burlington and Union Village’s Dam Recre- 
ation Area. 

To those interested, more information is 

available. Eastern Mountain Sports in the 
Mall at Rockingham Park offers numerous 
books and magazines on mountain biking 
and different places to bike in New En- 
gland. ‘ 
The sport has dramatically increased in 
popularity over the last few years. Moun- 
tain biking unites the freedom of riding a 
bicycle with the enjoyment of being out- 
doors and away from the “hustle and bustle” 
of everyday life. 

“Riding my bike sets me in my own 
world,” Whitehouse said. “It gives me a 
time and a place to be alone with my 
thoughts, a time to relax.” 

A good mountain bike will run a begin- 
ner between $350 to $500. What you get is 
a strong bicycle that will last for years of 
riding. Men’s Fitness suggests the Univega 
Alpina Uno, Trek 830 and Specialized 
Rockhopper, all priced under $500. 

Spring is coming into full bloom. Take 
advantage of this beautiful season and all 
New England’s landscape has to offer. Head 
to the trails. 

Mountain biking: it’s both challenging 
and relaxing. 


Don't forget it’s time to register 


Don’t leave this month without signing up for your summer and fall 
courses. Fall semester payment isn’t due until August. 


